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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Emperor William has followed up his visit to the Queen 
T byareception of the Emperor of Austria at Berlin. Beyond 
the usual festivities and reviews and sham-fights, in which 
the newest military developments were exhibited, there has 
ben little to call for special remark. In the speeches 
at the grand banquet of Tuesday, in which the allied 
Sovereigns publicly pledged each other, a more than ordinary 
euphasis seems, however, to have been laid upon the firmness 
of the Triple Alliance. In tones of great seriousness, the 
German Emperor spoke of the allied armies as being resolved 
“to stand up for the peace of our nations, and, moreover, 
should Providence will it so, to fight together for that end 
shoulder to shoulder,”—phrases which, though they partake 
somewhat of the nature of the Irishmen’s famous determina- 
tin “to fight like devils for conciliation,” yet indicate clearly 
the very militant notions in regard to peace which prevail at 
Berlin. In answer, the Austrian Kaiser, producing a paper 
from his pocket, and getting out his spectacles, read a some- 
what stilted reply, of which, however, the tone was very much 
less aggressively pacific. The German Press is naturally 
dated at these visible proofs of the strength of the alliance, 
and unquestionably they have a right to be proud of the 
results of Prince Bismarck’s diplomacy. Europe, too, may 
not unreasonably look upon the Triple Alliance with satis- 
faction. A Committee of Powers is much less likely to be 
moved by a rash impulse than a single Sovereign. The mere 
necessities of intercommunication and consultation greatly 
nodify the danger of a precipitate recourse to hostilities. 














The rumour that the anniversary of the accession of Prince 
Ferdinand would be made an occasion for the proclamation 
of the independence of Bulgaria has proved groundless. The 
Prince and his advisers are, we believe, far too sensible and 
prudent to value such manifestations, and desire to consoli- 
date the forces of the country rather than to wake the sleeping 
dogs of international jealousy. The Bulgarians are at present 
above all things anxious to keep quiet, and their ruler has 
justified the choice of the people by his extraordinary power 
of effacing himself, while at the same time continuing to defy 
the whole European concert. In Servia, the ex-King and 
Queen Natalie continue to play their mysterious game of 
intrigue and counter-intrigue, without, apparently, much 
result, The Queen, it is said, however, has decided to go to 
Belgrade on the 22nd inst., and this step may possibly precipi- 
tate action on the part of Milan. 


Though the troubles in Crete continue unabated, there 
‘pears now little risk of their causing European complications. 
hile Russia has shown no kind of wish to use the Greek Note 
a8an excuse for taking action, Germany, Austria, England, and 
taly have all refused to countenance in the slightest degree 
 Tricoupis’ attempt to create a Cretan Question. The Czar, 
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barbarism to throw the island into a condition of anarchy 
and confusion. - 


The disposition of the general public to review the pro- 
ceedings of Courts of Justice, and to arrogate to themselves 
the right of censuring Judges and juries and granting re- 
prieves, has increased, is increasing, and ought to be sharply 
checked, for the general public is just about as well fitted for 
this work as it is for the regulation of an elaborate service of 
railway-trains or the organisation of an army. On Tuesday 
a public meeting, called by Mr. Alexander W. MacDougall, 
was held at the Cannon Street Hotel to consider the May- 
brick verdict, and was addressed by that gentleman, who, 
on the ground that he had spent three nights in reading 
up the verbatim report of the trial and the summing-up, 
assumed a position rather more authoritative than that 
of the Judge, and announced to the meeting—who would 
hear nothing from anybody who thought the Judge or jury 
better fitted to pronounce a judgment than themselves,—that 
Mrs. Maybrick had gone up to London, on the occasion on 
which she met Mr. Brierley there, to bring about a separation 
between herself and her husband,—indeed, to settle with her 
solicitor a deed of separation which had already been approved 
by counsel, on the ground that there was “another woman in 
the case,” whose relations with her husband would give her the 
means of obtaining a divorce. Evidently Mr. MacDougall 
should have taken the defence out of the hands of Sir Charles 
Russell, so much better could he have conducted it. 


Worse still, a considerable number of Members in the House 
of Commons are, it is said, about to interfere again as they 
did in the Lipski case, and to bring their thoroughly unconsti- 
tutional influence to bear on the Home Secretary. We hope 
that Mr. Matthews will firmly resist now, as he did then, this 
most mischievous innovation. He must, of course, carefully 
review the evidence, with the assistance of Mr. Justice Stephen, 
and either grant a reprieve or not, as he judges to be most in 
keeping with his duty. But for Members of the House of 
Commons to get up Parliamentary pressure of this kind for 
the purpose of influencing the decision of a Secretary of 
State who is responsible only to his own conscience and his 
Sovereign for the way in which he uses the prerogative of the 
Crown, is one of the most alarming steps towards elective 
judgeships of which we have had experience. The next 
step will be to ask for a plébiscite for or against the execution 
of capital punishment in every case of a death-sentence; and 
the final step will be to make Judges and remove them by a 
popular vote, and so pervert justice till it squares with popular 
favour or disfavour. We would as soon refer the making of 
the criminal law to the County Council of each local district, 
and so create a number of lenient districts where crime could 
be committed with comparative impunity, as intimidate Judges 
and juries in this unconstitutional fashion. Talk of idolatry 
as promoted by the statuary in cathedrals! The only idolatry . 
of which there is any danger in England is idolatry of the 
popular will as divine. 


An ex-Judge of California has just been shot dead by Mr. 
Nagle, the marshal of a present Judge of the U.S. Supreme 
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Court, the murder having been provoked by a slap in the face 
given to Judge Field by the ex-Judge Terry. This slap in the 
face was a mode of avenging the action of Judge Field in order- 
ing Mr. Terry into arrest for contempt of Court, in a case in 
which a lady was interested who afterwards became Mr. Terry’s 
wife. Mr. Nagle has been arrested, and, though told off expressly 
to protect Judge Field, will, we may hope, be tried and punished 
for revenging a slap in the face bya fatal shot. But it is said 
that popular feeling justifies the murder on account of Terry’s 
violent character, and certainly the oftener popular feeling is 
allowed to interfere with the course of justice, the more liable 
we shall be to the condonation which public opinion pronounces 
on offenders like Mr. Nagle. 





The trial of General Boulanger has ended in the Senate’s find- 
ing him guilty of treason, conspiracy, and embezzlement. The 
Conservative Members held that the Court was incompetent to 
try any one for offences of the latter kind, and retired from it 
before the judgment was declared, fiifty-one Senators protest- 
ing against its jurisdiction over such charges. M. Rochefort 
and M. Dillon are also declared guilty of complicity with the 
General. After the retirement of the Conservatives, the 
declaration of the competence of the Court to deal with 
offences against the State and facts vonnected therewith, was 
asserted by 201 votes against 7. The declaration that General 
Boulanger was guilty of such offences against the State 
(attentats and complots) was voted by 206 votes; while MM. 
Dillon and Rochefort were declared guilty, the former by 124 
against 9 votes, and the latter by 183 against 18. On the 
question of the competency of the Court to deal with em- 
bezzlement, there was still greater dispute, but General 
Boulanger was declared guilty of embezzlement by 195 votes 
against 5. The sentence passed on him and his colleagues 
was deportation to a fortified place, where they are to be 
imprisoned, and to pay the costs of the trial. 


There is a rumour in France,—though not one of any 
authority—that a demand is to be made for General 
Boulanger’s extradition for the offence of embezzlement. If 
such a demand should be made, we do not see what the British 
Government have to do with it, though in France the rumour 
is that the British Government is to be sounded on the subject 
before the demand is made. Surely it would be just as reason- 
able to sound the British Government on the extradition of a 
thief. If there be a primd-facie case to go before a Magistrate 
for the commission of any offence within the Extradition 
Treaty by a Frenchman now domiciled in England, such a 
case would have to be placed before the Magistrate of the 
district in which the Frenchman resides, and he would deter- 
mine whether the primd-facie evidence was or was not adequate. 
The Government would have as much or as little to do with 
it as with the committal of an Englishman for trial. But the 
primd-facie case for embezzlement against General Boulanger 
would be tried after a fashion rather different from that 
pursued in the French Senate in the absence of the accused, 
especially as the General would be able here to present his 
defence under the advice of the best counsel he could get. 


The Tithes Bill, which has undergone a complete transforma- 
tion since its introduction, has brought a nest‘of hornets about 
the ears of the Government. They originally proposed merely 
to do away with the present barbarous system of enforcing 
tithe by seizing the produce of the land, and to make it instead 
recoverable in the County-Court. On Monday night, how- 
ever, a number of instructions were moved from both sides of 
the House raising the whole tithe question, and refusing to 
confine the Bill to a reform of the legal process of enforce- 
ment. Mr. Herbert Gardner, a Gladstonian, desired to 
press the subject of redemption, and his motion was only 
defeated by 138 to 120. Mr. Gray, a Conservative, who wished 
to make the tithe recoverable from the landlord alone, went 
still nearer defeating his own party, and lost his instruction 
by but four votes,—141 Members supporting him, and 145 the 
Government. Mr. Osborne Morgan’s proposal to reopen the 
settlement effected by the Tithe Commutation Act of 1836 in 
its entirety was, however, more decidedly negatived, the 
numbers for closing the discussion being 165 to 124, and 
against the motion itself, 155 to 133. 


On Tuesday night, the opposition to the Bill among the 
Conservative and Liberal Unionist Members was still further 





developed, the Ministerial majority in repeateg dive 
falling perilously low. Under such circumstances, the a 
ment had but one course,—to reconsider their Position ” 
Wednesday afternoon, the Attorney-General, who » 
charge of the measure, announced that it had been i, 
to substitute “ owner” for “occupier ” in the Bill, —that 
say, to throw the onus of tithe-paying at once Pi 
landlords, and so to create a complete revolution jy 
policy of the scheme. From a Bill to prevent riots 
the enforcement of tithe by substituting a County. i 
suit for the process of distraint, the measure is ¢ 
into a fundamental settlement of the whole problem, 
this announcement, it was agreed to postpone the 
consideration of the clauses till Friday, when ame 
ments affecting the change, and providing againg ,. 
injustice being done under contracts where tithe jg 4 
payable by the occupier, and where proportionately 10W rang 
were demanded, or where the land cannot produce even 
tithe charged on it, were introduced on behalf of the Goren, 
ment. Whether these amendments will be ruled out Of onde 
as contrary to the decisions arrived at on going into Con, 
mittee, will not be decided till too late to be commented q 
here. If they are, however, the Government should introdn, 
a new Bill, even if it forces the House to sit through Septembe 
As to the general policy of the measure, we have spoken at leng 
elsewhere. Here we will only express our strong appronl¢ 
the new settlement, and our astonishment that the Mini 
should have only become aware of the temper of the Hong: 
after wasting two days in fruitlessly upholding a cougy 
which they did not intend to adhere. 


On Wednesday, the Speaker gave a decision in regard } 
the conduct of business before the Grand Committees whic, 
in the heated condition of public business, was regarded as, 
blow to the Government, but which is, as a matter of faet, wy 
such thing. Mr. Salt, the Chairman of the Grand Comnitia 
on Trade, ruled out of order certain amendments to the Ish 
Light Railways Bill, because, in his opinion, they were “host 
to the Bill as a Bill.” Against this decision, certain of th 
members of Mr. Labouchere’s party who supported thy 
amendments appealed to the Speaker. The Speaker, in rep, 
declared that he could not interfere with the decision of th 
Chairman, though he did not himself consider that the amen. 
ments were necessarily destructive of the Bill, and so might 
have allowed them. The remedy open to Members who 
felt aggrieved was to move their rejected motions on th 
Report, there being for Grand Committee Bills no (om 
mittee stage of the whole House. Further, the Speaker in 
formed Mr. Storey, the chief mover in the matter, that if k 
wished to have the Bill re-committed, he must move th 
suspension of the Standing Orders. On this, Mr. Story 
announced that he and his colleagues, “ with the full conse 
of their leader ”—does this, we wonder, mean Sir Willan 
Harcourt or Mr. Labouchere P—would withdraw from th 
Grand Committee. Meantime, however, the Chairman andth 
majority of the Grand Committee are confident that whentl: 
Speaker and the House come to hear the true version of the 
facts, they will adopt the decision arrived at by Mr. Salt, al 
will support his ruling. A splendid vista of obstruction 
opened for those who wish at all costs to prevent the Goven- 
ment giving Ireland the advantage of light railways. 





On Monday, Lord Carnarvon raised a rather fruitless dis 
cussion on Egypt in the House of Lords. We had five cou 
open to us there :—(1), Evacuation; (2), handing back Egypt 
the Turks; (3), drifting; (4), making a scientific and defensible 
Southern frontier ; (5), announcing to the Powers that wei 
tend to stay without any definite limitation of time, al 
that we intend to keep faith with the bondholders. Of the 
courses, the last was far the most satisfactory. Lord Salisbury 
replied that, whether it was the most satisfactory or nohit 
was not one which we could follow consistently with the 
pledges we had given to the European Powers, and that the 
present Government could not be held singly responsible tor 
a policy which had been initiated by their predecessors, andi 
the execution of which they had merely taken up and p 
a thread handed over to them by others. They at least had 
not vacillated, and had Lord Granville been present, he 
have borne witness to the responsibilities incurred for theo 
by their predecessors. Lord Herschell, who represented 


Opposition, virtually signified his assent. 
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amberlain addressed a number of his Unionist con- 
_Liberal Unionist and Conservative alike,—in his 
at Highbury this day week. He had, for the first 
"  anvited Conservatives to be present, as a pledge of the 
time, 2 operation which he hoped to see established between 
bea) el Unionist and the Conservative Party in Birming- 
the 1 o-operation for which he thought that there would be 
a a time to come. He remarked on the disin- 
need et of the Liberal Party, which is all at sixes and sevens, 
= Jeader of yesterday being tripped up by the leader of to- 
juy,and the leader of to-day expecting to be tripped up by the 
\ ae of to-morrow, who is waiting round the corner for him.” 
(jn the other hand, the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists 
are acting in hearty concord with each other, and Mr. 
Chamberlain could answer for it that the leaders of the two 
ies are fully agreed as to the Irish policy of next Session, 
gs well with regard to the Land scheme which is to create a 
amber of peasant-proprietors, as to the Local Government 
a which is to place Ireland “ practically, at all events, in 
the position of England and of Scotland.” We confess that 
that last announcement inspires us with some alarm. We 
hope that no Local Government Bill for Ireland will be passed 
without having been criticised and approved by representative 
Unionists in the South of Ireland. 


Mr. Ch 
stituents, 
own house 


With regard to the taunts levelled at the Liberal Unionists 
for supporting a Tory Government, Mr. Chamberlain insisted 
qnce more on the transformation which has taken place in the 
significance of names, when a so-called Tory Government brings 
in and passes a series of measures far more Liberal than could 
have been got a very few years ago out of any Liberal Govern- 
ment, however advanced. On the other hand, it was impossible 
nt to be puzzled at the claim of stich a politician as Lord 
Randolph Churchill to be called a Tory. The creed which he 
professes is a thing of shreds and patches, like a patchwork 
quilt,—what they call in the United States “a crazy quilt,”— 
his Socialism begged of Mr. Burns and Mr. Hyndman, his 
“Jocal Option” of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, his Egyptian policy 
of Mr. Illingworth, his Metropolitan reform of Professor 
Stuart, and his Irish policy of Mr. John Morley. Under these 
circumstances, though Lord Randolph boasts of being a Tory, 
and has offered to represent the Tories in Central Birming- 
ham, itis the Gladstonians who are likely to vote for him if 
he stands, which is about the wisest thing they could do; but 
that hardly shows that the Tories of Birmingham are labouring 
under any great grievance if they would be satisfied by getting 
Lord Randolph to represent them. Still, Mr. Chamberlain is 
disposed to hand over one at least of the Birmingham seats 
which the Liberal Unionists would, under the general treaty 
between the Tories and Liberal Unionists, be entitled to keep, 
tothe Tories, if on a fair and impartial canvas of Birming- 
ham, it should be found that the nominal Tories are very 
much under-represented in Birmingham. Yet the Tories must 
remember that neither in Aston nor in East Birmingham 
could they hold the seat without the hearty and loyal support 
of the Liberal Unionists. 


The Irish Nationalists did not venture to contest North 
Belfast, vacant by the death of Sir W. Ewart. On Monday, 
Sir Edward Harland (Conservative) was nominated and re- 
tumed unopposed for the constituency. At the last election, 
the Nationalists mustered 732 voters, but Sir W. Ewart 
received 4,522 votes from the Conservative electors. In other 


words, there are more than six Conservatives to one Nationalist 
in North Belfast. 


Mr. Gee, the Chairman of the Denbighshire County Council, 
and the editor of the Welsh Baner, who is one of the leading 
Nonconformists in North Wales, has written a most violent 
letter, recommending the Welsh Nonconformists to refrain 
from all demonstrations of loyalty to the Queen on the occasion 
of the visit which she is about to pay to Wales. The letter is 
witten in Welsh, but this is the translation given in the Times 
of the most remarkable passage :—“ Let Wales in general and 
the wide world know that the Government of the Queen 
tesolves to push forward the Tithe Rent-Charge Bill, and are 
determined, if they can, to carry through Parliament the most 
disgracefully unjust and tyrannical measure that can be 
imagined, adverse in its principles to the conditions on which 
the tithe has been charged all these years. Through this Bill 
the Government intends to bring the farmers before the 
County-Court and sell their personal property for the 





tithes, which according to the old laws, rest upon land. 
With this they intend to imprison us, unless the pillaging 
demands of the old alien Church are satisfied. In this 
Bill there is but the same principle which is to be seen 
so plainly in the Irish Coercion Act which has maée the 
name of Mr. Balfour a malediction and a curse for the 
mouths of Irishmen......If her Majesty is allowed 
to go through the counties without being hooted in conse- 
quence of the rascality above-mentioned, she may be thankful.” 
Now, the Bill never at any time proposed to make the ultimate 
liability of the landlord in any way different from what it has 
always been, and to talk of such a Bill as “ rascality” (if 
that be the true translation) is an imbecility. But it is more 
and more obvious every day that Mr. Gladstone, in raising the 
Home-rule Question, has stimulated local passions of a most 
unreasoning kind in Great Britain no less than in Ireland. 
The lay Welsh Nonconformists, however, are probably not 
yet wound up to the point of Mr. Gee’s desires. They will 
no doubt cheer the Queen as heartily as the Churchmen. 
These sectarian animosities are as yet chiefly animosities of 
the pseudo-sacerdotal kind. ‘ 


Perhaps the South Wales Daily News, which is more candid 
on the subject of tithe than Mr. Gee, gives the true explana- 
tion of this melodramatic wrath. It says frankly :—“If the 
tithe become, so far as the tenant is concerned, merged in the 
rent—and that is what Ministers by their latest move seek to 
accomplish—it will be a step further away from nationalisa- 
tion. Plain speaking is best; and we may plainly say that 
the tithe is a useful lever for the upsetting of the Establish- 
ment, and the people must keep hold of that lever.” That is 
as admirably candid a confession that some of the Noncon- 
formists in Wales deliberately intend doing evil that good in 
the shape of a socialistic measure for nationalising the land 
may come of it, as we ever read in an English journal. 


On Thursday, war was declared between the fleets engaged 
in the Naval Manceuvres. The general scheme of operations 
is as follows. A hostile maritime force, having its head- 
quarters at Achill, is supposed to have been mobilised in the 
Trish ports, under the supreme command of Vice-Admiral 
Baird. The various hostile vessels thus ready for attack 
number in all nine battle-ships, twelve cruisers, and eight 
torpedo-boats. To repel them, England has a fleet of twelve 
ironclads, fifteen cruisers, and ten torpedo-boats, stationed at 
various points along her coasts, the more important portion 
being under the orders of Sir George Tryon and Rear-Admiral 
Tracey. According to the plan of hostilities published in the 
Daily News, each combatant is to have certain impregnable 
naval ports against which attack is supposed to be powerless. 
Of these harbours of safety, the British are Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, Portland, Pembroke, and Sheerness; and the 
Trish, Queenstown, Berehaven and Kingstown. All other 
coast places are considered to be open to attack. The 
rules of the game lay down that, to gain a victory at sea, a 
squadron must not only be superior in power, but be able to 
keep within three miles of the enemy for at least three hours, 
while analogous regulations govern cases of single combat. 


The muzzling order has not taken effect hitherto in London, 
in consequence of the wrath of the County Council at not 
having been entrusted with the management of the London 
police; but the County Council having refused to issue the 
order, the order has now been legally issued over its head, and 
the poor dogs will escape no longer. We sincerely believe 
that the muzzling order will create a vast deal more disease 
than it puts an end to, so ignorant are the majority of people 
in the choice of proper muzzles, and so careless as to the 
immediate release of the dogs from their muzzles when they 
get back home. But as the order has now gone forth and 
must be obeyed, it is of the first importance that dog-owners 
should choose muzzles which do not prevent the dog from 
drinking, and do not in any way impede its breathing, and 
that they should make a duty of seeing that the dog is set 
free from his muzzle as soon as he returns home. If care is 
not taken on these heads, we shall have more disease in dogs, 
and more ill consequences from those diseases in dangerous 
bites inflicted at home, than ever rabies has caused. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday 973—98. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


- ——— 
THE TRIP OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


W® ventured to say a fortnight ago :—“ It is not true 
that the anarchy of the Opposition implies the 
safety of the Government, unless the Government take 
very great care indeed not to become rash, careless, and 
self-confident.” We should be sorry to think that they 
have become rash, careless, and self-confident, but we do 
think that the rather serious trip of the present week has 
shown that they have not been as careful and provident 
in the management of their legislation, as the eagerness 
and vigilance of their foes would have made them if they 
had not satisfied themselves a little too easily that their 
perils for the Session were all but passed. There is no truer 
injunction than “ Let him that thinketh he standeth take 

* heed lest he fall.” It is the sudden white squalls, not the 
great gales, which do most damage to the shipping. As the 
older Churches are never so careful as when they are sur- 
rounded by competitive Churches eager to criticise them, so 
Governments are never so careful as when they know them- 
selves to be in danger of deadly attack. It is when the 
foe has apparently been defeated that the real peril begins. 
We hope that the trip of the Government in relation to the 
Tithes Bill will prove immaterial, and that perhaps in the 
end, though no one will be able to ignore the political 
blunder, the result may be better than it would have been 
had the avowedly temporary measure been carried, though 
all this is still.doubtful. But whether that be so or not, 
whether the Session end with a grand flourish of trumpets 
from Sir William Harcourt, or with a substantial recovery 
of their ground by a Government modestly acknowledging 
the sort of error made, and the sources of that error, the 
mistake ought to be a useful warning for the future against 
the particular kind of error to which the Government have 
more than once shown themselves to be most liable. 

The error to which the Government are specially liable 
is that of thinking less of their supporters than of their 
opponents, and, again, of thinking less of their actual 
supporters under the new county suffrage than of the 
supporters on whom, according to tradition, Conservative 
Governments of old had been accustomed to rely. It is not 
the first time that the Government have made these mistakes. 
In 1887, Lord Salisbury delayed dangerously his assent to 
the principle that when the price of produce had notoriously 
fallen greatly, even the judicial rents in Ireland might be 
revised. He forgot that his supporters were really as 
anxious to have the credit for measures of a popular 
character as his enemies, though the former were very 
willing to give that popular character a British rather than 
an Irish impress. And he forgot still more completely 
that landowners speaking for themselves, and landowners 
speaking for constituencies in which even the agricultural 
labourer has a predominant voice, are very different beings 
indeed. County Members who a few years ago would 
have been anxious only to expound the wrongs of 
landlords and tenant-farmers, crowded round the Con- 
servative Whips to enforce upon them the absolute 
necessity of reducing in some way the number of 
Trish evictions; and were as anxious that arrears of rent 
which had really been incurred in consequence of the 
sudden fall of the price of produce, should not be made a 
sufficient ground for eviction, as if they had been them- 
selves tenants-at-will, instead of large proprietors. It has 
been the same this year. First, the Government forgot 
that if the clergy were once convinced that the Adminis- 
tration is indifferent whether the poorer amongst them 
starve or not, Ministers would lose some of their warmest 
friends at the General Election; and next, they forgot 
that it is not enough to save the poorer clergy from 
starvation, unless they do it in a manner which will 
not make the poorer tenant-farmers and the agricultural 
labourers their enemies. First, the Tithes Bill was de- 
layed till it seemed too late to pass any adequate remedy at 
all; and then, when it was found that, though the dilatory 
policy pleased their enemies well enough, it would make 
the Government a host of foes from amongst their 
most influential friends, they constructed a short measure 
which, though it might have satisfied the poor clergy for 

the time, would have alienated more poor tenant-farmers 

and labourers than it would have satistied poor clergymen. 

The Government suffered the consequences in the discontent 

of the great squires who represent agricultural constituen- 








cies, and who are just as eager now not to po: ; 
of the tenant-farmers, as a few years ago ns wou 
been eager to press their claims against them, have 
Government Whips soon discovered that it would y, 

to save the poor clergy from ruin by irritating thew 
violent prejudices of the tenant-farmers, and the 

sequence is that now, at the very end of the gec” 
































Ministers are landed in a dilemma between 1, n. 
the poorer clergy to a ruin which would gravely Pandonig roe has 
reduce the confidence felt in their justice, and prendls tion 0 “ 
Parliament a virtually new measure of some com ny pough 
which it may take at least another month to pass, Pint Biiees 7 
We believe that the Whips of both parties are - clares t 
more awake to the character and energy of the open » render 
they will have to expect, than they are to the cha 2 Bee peyme 
and energy of the expectations formed by their supporter abes woh 
Supporters are neither so noisy in pressing their dain [ae ealat P 
on the leaders as enemies are in assailing they K oS o- el 
so impatient and irritable in anticipating the onniniy ont nf 
of the leaders as their enemies are in anticipating they he m 
wrongful doings. They are long-suffering, and dns be ry 
hope for the best; and it is not till the Segsioy i ag ‘al 
just over without anything having been done for rt y, & it a 
that they begin to cry out so loud that the Wh aod 
discover how serious has been the mistake of their chi - dito 
in not satisfying their reasonable anticipations, Thy Sciet 
they are compelled to contrive some stop-gap measyp ‘ ors 
which shall just avert the storm for a season; and finally [e- : le k 
they find out that the stop-gap measure, though it satisfi mer if 
one section of their supporters, excites in another section sae t 
of their supporters more wrath than it has otheryis “A ie 
allayed. And so a Session which had seemed especial pr of 
prosperous, sometimes comes to a melancholy and alma be Govert 
a gloomy end. We believe that a great deal more intima, “ reset] 
communication than actually exists between the Whips of bligations 
a party and the rank and file of that party is needful, and J pore pert 
that at least as much attention should be paid to the wishes JBhawe. A 
of friends as is actually paid to the conspiracies and hos. [Bade the 
tilities of enemies. If that had been so, the Governmat Hip posses 
would never have delayed the Tithes Bill to the very end [Me occupie 
of the Session, and would certainly have known that when [ihe just é 
they introduced a Tithes Bill they must go to the root of the [Bp sense ar 
matter, and not irritate political sensibilities of a very suscep. ery case 1 


tible kind. As yet, the Government hardly know the temper Jithe issues 















of their own party. Like all Governments, they are too apt injured 
to assume that they are in perfect sympathy with it; and JRpvenant, i 
they cannot realise how much the temper of that partyhas [Bphile if hi 
been changed by the Reform Bill of 1885. That Bill has [Mesum fro 
certainly made Conservatives into Liberals, and, to acon JMjid not ins 
siderable extent at least, has made Liberals into Socialists dopted on 
and Republicans. On neither side of the House hasits @utation 4 


full effect been at all adequately gauged. ut that; 


het, the |. 
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THE TITHES BILL. ume thing 

T the last moment, the Government have made a com RP?OS¢S 00 
plete change of front. They have abandoned their obligati 
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scheme for dealing with the subject of tithes merely by 
altering the process of enforcement by distraint into 
simple County-Court suit against the occupier, and have 
gone back to the plan put forward in 1887. Though ve 
think the Bill of 1887 an infinitely wiser measure thin 
that of this year, and though we hold that if a matter 
thorny was to be touched at all, it ought to have been 
settled on the only satisfactory basis—that of imposing the 
liability to pay tithe on the owner—it is impossible to 
free the Government from very great blaine. They mo 
the risk of defeat on a measure which, if they hal 
taken the trouble to find out the feeling in the Hous 
of Commons, they must have known would stir Up 
every conceivable Parliamentary difficulty. They had nt, 
besides, even the excuse of believing in their own scheme, 
for it is well known that the plan of 1887 was that of 
which the Ministry really approved. It is, however, 
less to cry over the waste of the time of the Legislatur 












The only way out of the imbroglio is to pass forthwith — 
a measure finally settling a question which has been ® hidler 
a state of suppressed inflammation ever since the Com- he 
mutation Act of 1836 studiously avoided placing mattels the “an 
on a sound and reasonable foundation. If the plan # the a 
placing the payment of tithe absolutely and in every Bf 4) a 
on the owner, coupled with the condition that in future hes i char 
not to contract himself out of the obligation, but gu vstablig 


with the provision that in the case of existing contrac fact. 
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y to pay tithe a clause shall be read 

ements increasing the rent by the amount 
nto ee parried through, the Ministry will, however, 
the tithés uch to redeem themselves from the charge of 
ave ree to which their recent conduct has laid them 
gconsiste Mh’) 


smpelling the occuple 


7 refer to the history of tithe legis- 
ne “ bi YS ats is the only satisfactory solution. 
tion on Act of 1836—one of the most curious 
a statutory scholasticism ever enacted—expressly 
re » that “nothing herein contained shall be taken 

er any person whomsoever personally liable to 
due ent of any such rent-charge,” it distinctly 





be pa ce of the land, and whatever is on the 
pis te of land, liable for tithe. Tithe is, in fact, 


de a produce-charge. Thus, heavens = bags 

‘» and the landowner, or the person to whom the 
eg for the time transferred his primd-facie right to 
Shien of his land, are joint though disproportionate 
aa of the annual produce. Under the Act, a charge, 
ag £1 is declared to issue out of a particular field. 
i it arises, and thence in the last resort it is to be 
sre In other words, the tithe-owner’s share is 
' tired t0 be a pound’s-worth of the annual produce of the 
‘id —that of the landowner or his temporary transferee, 
ne remainder of the produce. Following out this 
rinciple logically, the owner of the produce-charge is 
‘quired, if he cannot get his twenty shillings paid in any 
ther way, to enter the land and help himself to his pound s- 
orth of produce. That is his remedy. To do away with 
tate of things so barbarous, was the problem before 
he Government. At first they resolved not to attempt 
ny resettlement, but, leaving the various rights and 
bligations just as they found them, to provide merely 
more perfect machinery for the levying of the produce- 
hae. Accordingly, and holding that thereby they 
nie the minimum of change, they proposed to give 
he possesser of the produce-charge the right to sue 
he occupier in the County-Court for the amount of the 
ithe, just as if it were a debt. This, they argued, was in 
» sense an inequitable arrangement, for the occupier is in 
ery case the owner of the annual produce out of which 
itheissues. If he had covenanted to pay tithe, he would not 
injured unless he was in the habit of breaking his 
renant, in which case he could not claim special favour ; 
hile if his landlord had agreed to pay, he could deduct 
hesum from his rent. Fortunately, however, the Ministry 
id not insist upon this scheme to the bitter end, but have 
jopted one more thorough and far-reaching. The Com- 
uitation Act may say that no one is personally liable ; 
ut that is a mere legal subtlety. As a matter of 
pt, the landowner is of necessity under the obligation 
pay the tithe, or at any rate he is, and this is the 
ame thing, encumbered with a joint ownership which 
uposes On him a pecuniary liability equal in amount to such 
obligation. He may have parted for a time with the 
session of the annual produce, and with it the liabilities 
tiaching thereto ; but primd facie he is the produce-owner, 
nl so must bear the permanent weight of all deductions 
im the full enjoyment of that ownership. In the long-run, 
hen, he is necessarily the person who must be made liable 
theabsurd plan of allowing the possessor of the produce- 
harge to help himself is done away with. This essential fact 
though tardily, been recognised by the Government, 
hl they have drafted amendments to their Bill which, if 
med, will put an end to many vexed and angry con- 
verses. In spite of the fact that the farmer, when he 
vans for a farm, always allows for tithe, he has never 
ta able to forego the luxury of a grievance in connection 
th its collection, and has always been inclined to feel 
at it was he, the poor man, and not the landlord, 
étich man, who was paying for the parson. Of 
ise, the feeling was utterly absurd, but it no doubt 
ts, and to get rid of it will be no small advantage. 
8 good that fixed burdens should actually fall where 
‘T appear to fall. If they do not, human, or at any rate 
iltural nature, is certain to feel aggrieved. On 
‘another though similar ground, the payment of tithe 
4. Wuer is to be strongly advocated. Not the least 
4 ® evils arising from the present system of allow- 
bre delegation of the liability in respect to tithe 
charge, is the circumstance that the question of 
“stablishment, especially in Wales, is prejudiced by 
fact that the hand which pays the tithe is often 


























that of a Nonconformist. The man who actually passes 
the money to the parson soon forgets that when he made 
his offer of rent, he was careful to deduct the tithe, and 
imagines that it is he himself who pays it. This being 
the case, poor and uneducated men are easily affected by 
the argument that if the Church was disestablished and 
disendowed, there would be no tithe to pay. Hence it 
happens that a question which ought to be decided on its 
own merits is obscured by purely alien considerations. We 
have always held that the question of the Disestablishment 
of the Church in Wales must be fought out on the grounds 
of justice. If it can be shown that the case of Wales is on 
all-fours with that of Ireland, and that the existence of an 
Establishment is to the Welsh Nonconformists as great a 
grievance as it was to the Irish Roman Catholics, let the 
Church be done away with. Till this is proved, however, 
all reasonable men should refuse to allow the tithe disputes 
to affect the question. Tithe will have to be paid whether 
the Church stands or is overthrown, and the agitation 
against its collection which is now being encouraged by the 
Gladstonian leaders, shows a recklessness and a cynicism 
which are utterly unworthy of men who aspire to rule the 
country. 

The behaviour of the Opposition in regard to the Tithe 
Bill has, indeed, been in the highest degree discredit- 
able. Almost avowedly they have said :—‘ We desire to 
obstruct any and every measure dealing with the subject. 
We find the present barbarous system of enforcing 
tithe affords us an extremely convenient instrument for 
bringing about Disestablishment in Wales, and for causing 
general disaffection in the Principality with the present 
Government. Accordingly, we will fight to the utmost to 
maintain possession of so valuable a political weapon, no 
matter whether disorder and riot are the result.’ If the 
Opposition were in favour of the total abolition of tithe, 
their conduct would not, of course, be open to such adverse 
comments. In that case, they might fairly say :—‘ We 
hate the payment of tithe, and we will do everything we 
can to get it abolished.’ It is, however, declared by the 
Opposition even more fiercely than by the friends of 
the clergy, that the tithe ought not to be made a 
present to the landowners. Whether it is considered 
as Church property or as State property, the pay- 
ment of tithe, it is universally agreed, ought to continue 
to attach to the land. But to admit that tithe ought 
to be paid, and yet to refuse to allow the Government to 
pass legislation which will ensure its collection, is simply 
to take up the position of the American politician who, 
when asked his opinion of the Maine Liquor Law, gave as his 
answer: “I’m dead for the law—but I’m agin’ its enforce- 
ment.” Cleared of the sophistical cant, and the mutually 
destructive arguments adopted by Sir William Harcourt, 
this is exactly what the Opposition say. They argue about 
tithe being an unfair burden on agriculture, about an alien 
Church, about lazy clergy and poor farmers, and about 
unfair settlements,—all possible arguments for the total 
abolition of tithe. When, however, they draw near such 
a conclusion, they simply turn round, and in effect declare : 
‘ We're for the tithe, but against its being collected.’ Surely 
this is not a standpoint which will win them much credit 
or support in the country. The Government may have 
lost some of their reputation for common-sense by their 
conduct ; but if we mistake not, the obstructive tactics of 
the Opposition, now that the Bill has been modified, will 
meet with far more serious reprobation. 








THE CONDEMNATION OF GENERAL 
BOULANGER. 


e~*... BOULANGER has been condemned by 

the Senate,—the institution against which his pro- 
posed constitutional reforms were chiefly aimed,—in his 
absence, and after a trial in which there was practically 
no defence, by a nearly unanimous vote, though the Con- 
servative Members protested against the Senate’s assuming 
the power to try for “ conspiracy” and “ embezzlement,” 
and retired rather than concede its power as a Court to 
try for offences which were within the range of an 
ordinary Court of Law. It is said that amongst the 
fifty-one Conservative Members who made this protest 
and retired, were some who expressed the utmost disgust 
at the vulgar character of General Boulanger’s political 
intrigues, as they were brought before the Court in the 





speech of the Procureur-Général, and the only question 
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of deep interest as regards the consequences of tlie trial 
is this, How far will it prevent the Conservative Party 
from again joining hands with him at the General Elec- 
tion, and so weaken his chance of making a great appear- 
ance at the polls? The mere fact that he has been 
found guilty both of treason and of conspiracy and lesser 
crimes against the State, and that his candidature will 
therefore be declared illegal, and his name struck off 
from the electoral returns, however many votes he may 
receive, would, we think, carry little weight in France, 
since this would be regarded by his supporters as a new 
evidence that the ruling party in the Republic hold him 
as their most formidable foe. We may be sure that the 
French people will not be dismayed by the declaration 
that General Boulanger is condemned by that political 
Assembly which he had proposed to deprive of its power, 
unless they have really been disgusted, as it is stated that 
some of his Conservative supporters have been disgusted, 
by the ignoble character of the charges brought against 
him, and are therefore disposed to abandon him for other 
Conservative candidates of less notoriety. This is the real 
crux of the doubt now. The Royalists are directed by the 
Comte de Paris to remain true to him, but some of the Con- 
servatives have probably been disillusioned by the vulgar 
antecedents of General Boulanger’s political manceuvres, 
while others seem to have been struck by the fact that they 
gained ground at the cantonal elections in spite of having 
made little or no use of General Boulanger’s name. Will 
these two influences cause a considerable secession from 
his party, so as to destroy his influence at the polls, or will 
there still be a great demonstration against the existing 
Parliamentary institutions of France under cover of his 
name ? 

This is a matter on which we cannot profess to speak 
with any great confidence. It takes more knowledge of 
the state of feeling in France than any of us really have, 
to determine whether at the present moment the irritation 
against the weakness and the divisions in the French 
Chambers, the want of coherence in the policy of the suc- 
cessive Governments, the evidences of a deep-rooted cor- 
ruption which have been brought from time to time before 
the public notice, including the evidence that even the 
allegations made against General Boulanger are in effect 
allegations against the former colleagues of General 
Boulanger and proofs that the institutions which he 
attacks as rotten are really rotten, have grown so 
rapidly that France would even prefer to express her 
discontent by declaring for a new régime, however little 
there might be to say for the man who would be the chief 
figure in that régime, to groping her way along through 
the present wilderness of political incompetence. There 
is hardly any alternative for her except the alternative 


between voting for the continuance of a state of things of | 


which she is evidently weary, and voting for a candidate 
of no personal distinction, who has been accused of a great 
number of vulgar intrigues in his own interest, and con- 
demned, though without any pretence of calm judicial 
investigation, by the body which he has chiefly attacked. 
The Comte de Paris is still disposed to use General 
Boulanger as an instrument of Conservative reaction,—if 
at least he should ultimately prove to be useable in that 
sense, which is exceedingly doubtful. The Count tells his 
Conservative friends to send him twenty-five Boulangists 
to the next Assembly from Paris alone. And as for the 
Count’s further attempt to avail himself of the general dis- 
repute into which all the new Republican institutions have 
fallen by bringing forward his father’s double devotion to 
the Revolution of 1789 and to the Roman Catholic Church, 
it will, we think, hardly produce any effect. Time has shown 
that the doctrines of the Revolution and the doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic Church do not run well together. If 
any proof were wanting of their natural hostility to each 
other, the Republican Party, with its repeated attacks 
on the Church, have done their best to furnish it. Only 
one of the many weak Republican Governments which 
have tried their hand at ruling France since Marshal 
MacMahon’s resignation, has even professed to be Con- 
servative and friendly to the Roman Catholic religion; and 
that Government, the Government of M. Rouvier, lasted a 
very short time, and has since been more or less discredited 
in public estimation by the rumours of financial scandals 
in which some of its leading men are said to have been 
engaged. The Comte de Paris will certainly not persuade 


France to restore the Monarchy by showing how deeply his | 


{ 
father was convinced that the doctrines of 





combined with a profound Catholic piety. ™ aide 
ment of the doctrines of 1789 has shown that, as oni 
understood, they are at least as inconsistent with (y 
teaching as they are with a hereditary Throne 
succeeds in pushing General Boulanger to the front 
more likely, we think, to serve the purposes of rte 
Boulanger, than General Boulanger is likely to serve hi 
purposes. : 

On the whole, the problem is still this,—Has the 
disgust felt for the existing institutions of Prange tt 
to such a point that Frenchmen would willingly oe 
so common a tool as General Boulanger to nae 
them? If it has, then the fact that he is a may af 4 
distinction of character or achievements, and that he 
boast of very little except havi de the A = 

y P having made e rmy generally 
more comfortable, and gained a name with the private # 
the ranks as a friend of the common soldier, would a 
make the use of his name by way of protest against rn 
existing institutions of France, all the more significant, I 
cannot be denied that the Government have succeeded i 
casting a good deal of mud at him, and the more mud thy 
have cast at him, the greater would be the blow if the Frey 
people declared that, mud or no mud, they would rath, 
have a man who had pledged himself to create a stronger 
France than go on as the country has been going on iy 
the last twelve years. The people may fairly say that i 
General Boulanger was all that the Government allege, be 
was the product of the existing system of things, and thy 
the discredit of what he was, is the discredit of the system 
which they desire to see abolished. Whether in abolishing 
it by General Boulanger’s agency they may not jump out ¢ 
the frying-pan into the fire, is, of course, a great question 
We are not at all prepared to say that it might not bes, 
Still, there are situations in which a deliberate intention jj 
jump out of the frying-pan, whether it be into the fire 
not, is consciously formed, and, at one time at least, wef 
no doubt that France had formed that intention. Whethe 
the disclosures of recent weeks have altered it, and so fy 
disgusted the Conservatives with the only candidate wo 
could bring to them the aid of a few hundred thousuni 
Republican votes that they will refuse to combine wih 
General Boulanger, it is by no means easy to say. So fir 
as the Comte de Paris can give us any indication of the 
tendency of Conservative feeling in France,—and doubtles 
he can speak for the Royalists,—it is certainly not so, But 
if, in spite of the Comte de Paris, it really is so, then wes 
pose that another Chamber of Deputies would be elected u 
which the Conservatives would be in avery decided minonty, 
while the Republicans would be as divided as ever, except 1 
their resolve to hold fast by the Republican name. If, a 
the other hand, disgust at the existing régime is so profoul 
that the more soiled is the standard of revolt, the mor 
eagerly it will be flaunted in the face of those who ask the 
French people to rally to the Government,—and that 
evidently the Comte de Paris’s view,—then we shall sea 
demonstration for General Boulanger which will bil 
the more impressive because no one believes him tole 
anything but a political adventurer who is popular wih 
the Army, and even more unscrupulous than audaciow i 
advancing his private interests. The so-called at 
treason at the Lyons railway-station will certainly mt 
gain for him any great reputation as a brilliant pretenie. 
He is a somewhat tattered flag of revolt against 
existing state of things, and he is nothing more; but gui! 
victories may be gained under a tattered flag. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 
\ | R. 
that we have recently heard in the same part of the W 


from the volunteer Conservative candidate for Cel 
Birmingham at the next election. 


public interests to his own private political counsels, 







CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at Highbuy ® 
Saturday to his Birmingham constituents, @ 
that rings like true metal after the shrill performa# 








We have not alm 
been able to agree with Mr. Chamberlain, and we 


sometimes thought that he appeared to postpom Fi . 
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natural eagerness of a vigorous and ambitious mal 


make his own character tell on the course of p0 ‘ 
events. But the longer we observe his cateth 


less of this personal element we discover ! 
there seems to us nothing but high patriotic dete 
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in the straightforward and resolute speech of 


count ay last. Mr. Chamberlain anticipates that it may 
ins before the Liberal Unionists can again find them- 


gelves at the head of affairs, or guiding the counsels of any 
Administration, except as the counsels of allies more or 
ies seriously influence the course of those with whom they 
z ied; but this causes him no dismay and no chagrin. 
Hie thinks that for a long time to come the active support 
t the Liberal Unionists as an independent party may have 
0 be given to the Conservatives, and so long as it can 
be given under conditions as ae _ ~~ of the last 
, he is quite ready to do a in his power to 
Seas thst pel th of ll and he provides the best 
Pot that this is his purpose, by inviting Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists indifferently to his party meetings, 
the same footing. He even proposes frankly to modify, 
inthe case of Birmingham, the general arrangement between 
Liberal Unionists and so-called Tories, under which Tories 
are to support Liberal Unionists for Liberal Unionist seats, 
and Liberal Unionists are to support Tories for Tory seats, 
sas to give the Tory Party in Birmingham a fuller local 
representation than they now have, if it shall appear, on 
an impartial examination, that the present arrangement 
is locally very unjust to the so-called Tories. No fairer 
proposal could be made ; and the reply which has been put 
forth, that the numbers of the Tory votes recorded in 1885 
sufficiently show that the Tories actually outnumber the 
Liberal Unionists in Birmingham, is no reply at all. A 
ood deal has happened since 1885, and the election of 
Mr. J. A. Bright a after his father’s 
ath unquestionably served to show that a good many 
Sore in | ecw d had made up their minds that after 
all, in Birmingham at least, Liberal Unionism is the truest 
Conservatism, and that it may be better for the future 
to accept the title of a Liberal-Conservative rather than 
the title of a Tory, at a time when a Tory Government is 
passing measures which entitle it to be called at least a 
Liberal-Conservative Government, if not even a Conserva- 
tive-Liberal Government. Certainly, if a Government is to 
bedescribed by the moral impression produced by its actions 
rather than by its merely inherited designation, the latter 
title would be much the more accurate. In all this 
part of his speech, Mr. Chamberlain showed that he was 
anxious not to enforce the very letter of the bond between 
the two parties as against the Tories of Birmingham, 
but rather to concede something to those Tories who still 
cling fondly to the name, so long as an honest and im- 
partial canvas of the constituencies in Birmingham shall 
show that the Tories who in 1889 desire still to call them- 
selves Tories are greatly under-represented as compared with 
those who desire to be classed as followers of the late Mr. 
Bright, or of his son, or of Mr. Chamberlain. For our own 
parts, we should hear with astonishment, and hardly be 
able to believe, that there exist Tories of the old school in 
any number who would feel that they would be more truly 
represented by such a man as Lord Randolph Churchill, 
—a fickle democrat, with nothing Tory about him except 
his family name,—than by any honest Liberal Unionist who 
thinks the Union by far the most important thing to be 
conservative about at the present moment, while Lord 
Randolph Churchill, though he stickles for the name 
ofa Unionist, professes a creed which is, as Mr. Chamber- 
in says, “a thing of shreds and patches,” and is quite 
ready to hand over to the Home-rulers all the instruments 
by which they could render the Union itself abortive. Mr. 
Chamberlain, on the other hand, shows in every speech that 
heap _ Radical as he is, he cares more for the 
tion than he cares for his Radicalism, and that he will 
wneede nothing under the pretence of Radicalism which 
may be made the means of undermining the Union. 
And yet Mr. Chamberlain, in the destestable political 
ilang of the day, is branded as a “ change-artiste ” whose 
thief occupation it is to vary his political dress so frequently 
ind so rapidly that no one would recognise him one day 
is the same politician who had been heard speaking in 
public on the previous day. That is the accusation of 
itter political spite, and, like most of the accusations of 
political spite, is little more than the offspring of a 
: aan imseinstion. It is perfectly true that at the 
~y € Liberal Party was still united, Mr. Cham- 
Perlain proposed many things which seemed to us 
serous and mischievous, and many things of which 
now hear comparatively little in his speeches. But so 
proving him to be capricious, it is the very 
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test which proves how much steadiness and constancy there 
isin him. Directly he saw the future of the United King- 
dom seriously endangered, he threw aside many of his own 
favourite political ideas in order to defend what he thought 
more important than any of them. Nay, hedid more. He 
had at one time, as everybody knows, a deep-rooted convie- 
tion that democratic institutions might be given to Ireland 
which would have been in harmony with his strong Radical 
convictions, but which would not have really endangered 
the Union for which he contends. It was this conviction 
which brought about the conferences of the Round Table,— 
conferences which we always deprecated, and thought 
full of peril to the country. But why did nothing come of 
those conferences ? Simply because Mr. Chamberlain found 
out, when he came to close quarters with the Home-rulers, 
that what they most feared was not what he feared, and 
that what they most hoped was not what he hoped, and that, 
in short, if he wished to keep the Union firm and strong, 
he must not toy with concessions which the Home-rulers 
intended to use in a very different manner from that in 
which he intended to grant them. Now he is in cordial 
agreement with Mr. Balfour as to the limits of the local 
government which should be extended to Ireland, and we are 
all convinced that Mr. Balfour is as thoroughly Unionist at 
heart as Lord Randolph Churchill or Sir George Trevelyan 
is the reverse. Even Mr. Balfour may make a mistake,— 
and for our parts, we are deeply convinced that there is 
serious danger of such a mistake in the preparation of the 
Irish Local Government Bill,—and may offer too much toa 
Parnellite majority who are exceedingly skilful in manipu- 
lating what has been given with one purpose so as to turn it 
to another purpose ; but we all know that if Mr. Balfour 
makes a mistake, he will be eager to recognise and correct 
that mistake, and that he will not persevere in any policy 
which endangers the Union. That is just what we do not 
know of any of the Home-rulers, and what we do not 
believe of Lord Randolph Churchill, who would, so far as 
we can judge, be just the man to give the coup de grice to 
the Union in the name of the Union, or, indeed, to propose 
anything whatever which inspired in him a lively hope that 
before bringing ruin upon the country it would bring Lord 
Randolph Churchill to the top. Mr. Chamberlain is not a 
politician of that type. He is showing every year more 
plainly his fixity of purpose and the integrity of his 
patriotism. And he has never given a more impressive 
pledge of it than in the speech of last Saturday, and the 
composure with which he anticipates a long period of exile 
from so-called power, though it will be an exile full of the 
exercise of disinterested and powerful political influence. 


THE RESTLESS EAST. 

T is significant of the sensitive state of European 
affairs that the Cretan disturbance, which ostensibly 
originated in purely domestic quarrels over the spoils of 
office, should have already developed into a diplomatic 
phase. M. Tricoupis, who has every reason to keep the 
peace as long as he can, thought himself obliged to write 
and transmit to the Powers that formidable-looking Note, 
which we last week summarised, describing the situation 
in Crete from his own Hellenic point of view, and ending 
with an ominous threat hinting plainly at Greek inter- 
vention unless the vaguely specified troubles are promptly 
allayed. The Note, therefore, is in the nature of a warning 
voice, but it is uncertain whether the alarm is intended to 
save Crete from the Turks, or M. Tricoupis from the 
tactics of his principal Parliamentary opponent. However 
that may be, it is sufficient to know that for effective 
reasons the Minister sent forth the document, and that 
not only the Porte, but four Powers—England, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy—have felt that it required an answer. 
Russia apparently stands aloof, but France, it is said, 
contemplates some kind of action, at least going to the 
length of what is called “an exchange of views.” Hence 
the turmoil in Crete has been held sufficiently important 
to set the diplomatic pumps at work for the purpose of 
extinguishing, or rather quieting down to the imnoxious 

point, these ominous jets of Candian and Greek fire. 

For the answer of the the four Powers is, in effect, that 
there is no call for settlement, as there is no Cretan ques- 
tion, and practically no need for any intervention to protect 
the Christians from Moslems. The Porte, indeed, insists 





| majority ; and however that may be, the Powers trust that 





that the Moslem minority is in danger from the Christian 
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the Sultan will act promptly and restore order,—in other | is likely to be transacted at Berlin. The Prompt interyer 


words, remove at once a cause of anxiety which threatens 
the general peace. The case is all the more complicated 
because the nominal source of confusion is not any specific 
tyranny of the sovereign Power, but the inability of the 
parties in the island to agree among themselves. At bottom, 
of course, the Cretans desire either independence, which is 
unattainable; or annexation to Greece, which many among 
them dread; or a protectorate. In the present state of 
Europe, at all events, none of these desires can be gratified ; 
and, therefore, the four Powers have turned a stream of 
cold water on the agitation, and imposed on the Porte the 
duty of getting it under without exciting anybody’s anger. 
It is because the task is not one which can be easily per- 
formed, that the bearing of this Cretan dispute upon the 
general peace creates much apprehension. All the Powers, 
we are assured from St. Petersburg, by the newspaper 
which is devoted to the Foreign Office, are agreed that the 
insurrection shall not become dangerous to the peace of 
Europe,—which should be good news, for all the Powers 
ought to prevail. But the Foreign Office is not the 
dominant power in Russia, and we are not surprised to 
learn from the same quarter that the Powers are advised 
to secure their object by bringing pressure to bear on the 
Porte on behalf of the Cretans whose paltry squabbles 
over the island cash-box began the riot. As a matter of 
fact, so far as we know,—but we admit that the information 
from Crete is very inadequate,—they have little to complain 
-of ; and, with the free institutions they possess, could do 
almost what they please, provided they could stifle their 
_jealous passions and manage their affairs with temper and 
prudence. Because they cannot, the peace of Europe is 
put in jeopardy, and the Sultan is called upon to perform 
a feat which is beyond his power,—control a “ turbulent 
and intractable people” without violence. Moral force 
can do much; but if there be politicians who think that 
their more or less abstruse purposes can be served by 
keeping up disorder, the world—and especially the Greeco- 
Cretan world—will be vastly changed if disorder is not 
kept up and capital made out of it, whatever the Sultan 
may do or the four Powers recommend. The financial 
folk are of opinion that nothing will come of it. Perhaps 
30; but those who have long memories will not the less 
look on disorder in Crete as an ugly sign. 

Independently of its influence on the latent antagonisms 
among the Great Powers, the mere hint of annexation to 
Greece at once stirs up the rivalries existing among the 
small provinces in South-Eastern Europe. A semi-official 
newspaper in Sofia has already declared that, were the con- 
nection accomplished, Bulgaria would demand compensa- 
tion,—just as, when Eastern Roumelia forcibly joined 
Bulgaria, the Servian ruler went to war in order to lay 
hands on territory, part of old Servia. All the emancipated 
provinces burn to he bigger, each aiming at something like 
Empire on a small scale, and looking hungrily on the tract 
between the Gulf of Salonica and the Danube as an 
inheritance. Even Montenegro, inhabited by Serbs who 
have been free since they were fugitives from the field of 
Kossovo, cherishes a claim to headship, and surveys from 
her mountain heights the promised land and the shadowy 
throne. So that a throb in Crete or in Servia sends a thrill 
through and beyond the whole emancipated region, raising 
up repressed ambition and awakening feelings of bitter 
rivalry between the eager claimants to a disputed succes- 
sion which has not yet lapsed.. And they dream these 
dreams while, if Austria’s footsteps tend towards Salonica, 


the sign-posts on all the roads in Russia point to Con-. 


stantinople ! 

By dint of great prudence and the natural fears which 
haunt the restless little States, the long-expected ex- 
plosion in Europe has been so far staved off, and, barring 
accidents, will still be staved off for some time, so great are 
the stakes alike of the Powers who strive to preserve the 
peace, and of those who are credited with latent aggressive 
designs. Were it otherwise, although it is primarily an act of 
Royal courtesy, the return visit paid by the Emperor Francis 
Joseph to Berlin might be regarded as indicative of some- 
thing graver than it is. The imperial language poured forth 
at the banquet in the Schloss on Tuesday had a distinctly 
military ring, it is true, yet not more so than on similar 
occasions in Vienna, Rome, and Berlin. Moreover, the 
alliance between Germany and Austria has lasted so long, has 
been so openly displayed and even strengthened of late years, 
that little beyon1-what may be called urgent current business 





tion of the three allied Powers, together w; 4 
between Greece and Crete shows ra a Be. Ere, 
causes of strife; and there can be no doubt tha 
monarchs and statesmen in Berlin will discuss the ¢ 
condition of the Danubian States, the more es rouble 
Servia has fallen to such an extent under Russian inf 
From that point of view, the position has melds 
changed from what it was a year ago,—a chan 
evident by the aggressive tone and style of Servi ic 
and striking relationship of the Montenegrin to the Ru, ay 
House, and the words of aid and comfort openly vouch. 
to sturdy Bulgaria in London as well as in Vienna, }; 
be that the Slav success secured in Belgrade indirect 
directly led to the Cretan insurrection, for some a 4 
understanding between Greece and Servia is of an old da 
Hence, apart from matters pertaining to the Tht 
Alliance, military as well as political, we shall wet 
wrong in assuming that the present general condition f 
the Danubian and Balkan States in itself, and as “i 
upon the constant struggle between Russia and Austria 
was talked over. The Austrian Emperor was attended i 
soldiers as well as statesmen, and they did not ride in i, 
wake merely to make a show. The current and contin : 
business would spring out of the changed nature of the | 
problem, and the fruits thereof may be visible in the con, 
months, when tendencies now obscure become developed on 
the Danube and in the Mediterranean, and the meaning of 
General Vannovski’s pleasant trip to Paris and Vichy isle 
a matter of speculation than it is now. In a few days 
the Czar will journey to Berlin, accompanied by Mf} 
Giers, who is peacefully inclined, and then the series ¢f 
return calls will be complete. This visit, however, will be 
strictly one of courtesy; and whether it will in any wy 
modify the situation either for good or ill, no one can gy 
It is to this extent satisfactory, that it is a guarantee of 
peace, at least for several months, since the Ozar woul 
not seek his Imperial brother if the war party in Russy 
had gained already the upper hand. We take note of thew 
superficial signs, but do not fail to remember, what mus 
be ever present to the minds of the Governments, that the 
essential condition of things remains unchanged in any 
respect; and how permanently threatening that is, almost 
every month brings a keen reminder. The gathering of 
Austrian troops in Galicia, which will far exceed a hundred 
thousand men at the beginning of next year, marks out 
but does not measure the peril. Russia and France, rho 
have so much to gain, constantly tend to approach each 
other, and to act more or less obviously together; th 
mighty combination which seems needed to preserve tran- 
quillity even for a week, grows ever stronger; and a more. 
ment in the restless East, a little spurt of flame in Crete, 
although it purports to be only a spark on the domestic 
hearth,-at once calls up the Powers and brings them into 
line. The surface alternates with light and shade; but the 
deep below is, as it has long been, ominously black. 





MR. GEE’S DREAM. 


‘io fervour of the Celtic temperament has seldom be 

more strikingly displayed than in Mr. Gee’s imaginary 
correspondence with the Postmaster-General. The expectél 
visit of the Queen to Wales had impressed him with! 
deep sense of the contrast between form and the substan 
In name, the Queen is his Sovereign. In fact, she has 1 
just title to his allegiance. She is something else thin 
Queen of England and Empress of India; she is the 
“head” of an alien Church. Mr. Gee’s imagination refuss 
to dissociate the two ideas. The “head ” of the Church¢ 
England can be no Sovereign for him. Here comes in th 
poetry of the incident. A prosaic Englishman, if he hal 
wished to make this conviction public, would have done 8? 
in a letter to the Star or the Daily News. A Welshmi 
feels instinctively that it will have a much finer effect if it 
is, so to say, torn from him. Officious disloyalty is 2%! 
pretty thing, but disloyalty which you would keep to yo" 
self if you could, and only proclaim because you aren" 
allowed to nurse it in silence, may be respectable, andevel 
heroic. It was essential, therefore, that Mr. Gee show! 
have an excuse for pouring forth his soul ; anda Welshmi, 
like a Court of Equity, regards that as done which out 
to be done. It was part of the necessity of the ee 
that Mr. Gee should be asked by a correspondent to , 
something which his sensitive conscience would 1 
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mit; and from this to a belief in the real existence of 

ifr Raikes’s letter was but a step. As Mr. Gee pictures 

to himself the slavish alien clergy crowding round their 

head,” his poetic vision sees the opportunity the Welsh 
Nonconformists would have if they were asked to join 
in offering this humiliating homage. While he is thus 
musing, the fire kindles, and the letter he longs to receive 
takes shape before his eyes. He repeats it to himself till 
he dreams that he has actually read it. Yes, the insult 
has been offered, and a Minister of the Crown has sounded 
Mr. Gee as to the readiness of the Nonconformist denomi- 
nations to degrade themselves to the level of the Established 
hirelings. Now it is his turn to reply; and in the name 
of the Nonconformist Churches, he refuses to welcome a 
Govereign “while her servants are preparing the worst 
scourges they can invent to flog us withal, and prisons in 
which to punish us.” ; 

We shall say nothing of the humour shown in this 
burlesque description of the Tithe Rent-Charge Bill. Of 
whatever fun there is in exaggeration, Mr. Gee is evidently 
amaster. In his hands, a County-Court summons becomes 
a scourge, and an order to pay by instalments a prison. 
It is not, however, with Mr. Gee the humorist, but with 
Mr. Gee the constitutional politician, that we wish to 
deal; and in so doing, we believe we shall clear him of that 
reputation for disloyalty which his letter has gained him. 
When his attitude towards the Throne comes to be 
grutinised, it turns out to be disloyal only in the sense in 
which the attitude of the Barons towards King John was 
disloyal. Mr. Gee has not yet got beyond the feudal idea. 
English history presents us with three distinct conceptions 
of the kingly office. In feudal times, the King could, 
and often did, do wrong; and when he did wrong, he 
might be, and often was, punished for it. Under 
the Tudors and the first Stuarts, the King could do 
no wrong, because the fact that he did it made wrong 
right. Since 1688, the King can do no wrong because 
everything he does is the act of a Minister. Mr. Gee 
knows nothing of the last two stages. The modern theory 
of kingship—of the King that reigns but does not 
govern—has not so much as dawned upon him. The 
Queen’s Ministers are the Queen’s servants, and, like other 
servants, they do what their mistress bids them. It is by 
her orders that they are preparing “ scourges” and 
“prisons” for Welsh Nonconformists. Probably Mr. Gee 
believes that the Queen has sent for Mr. Smith and said to 
him,—“I have invented ‘the most disgracefully unjust 
and tyrannical measure that can be imagined,’ and I com- 
mand you to carry it through Parliament.” What to 
others is the act of the majority of the House of Commons 
and of the Cabinet which is charged with carrying out 
their views, seems to Mr. Gee the Act of the Queen herself. 
For him, the Sovereign still governs as well as reigns. 
His simple Celtic mind cannot take in the subtleties by 
which the divinity that doth hedge a King is now 
controlled and limited by the more prosaic divinity 
that hedges a Prime Minister. Lord Salisbury seems 
to him only an instrument,—a wicked instrument no 
doubt, as the instruments of wicked monarchs are wont 
tobe; but still, acting under the orders of some one more 
powerful, and therefore more wicked, than himself. Mr. 
Gee knows nothing of ‘‘Her Majesty’s Opposition ;” he 
identifies the Queen with the oppressive and tyrannical 
Government under which Welshmen are for the present 
condemned to live, and in his inmost heart he probably 
expects that the next General Election will be the prelude 
toher abdication. Deprived of her instruments, the Queen 
would no longer have any power to work her wicked will. 
She would have only the choice of resigning herself to fate, 
or handing on the Crown to a Sovereign who would be 
content to work with those better Ministers whom the 
nation would find for him. 

_ Regarded in this light, Mr. Gee’s conduct becomes 
innocent, if not praiseworthy. If circumstances were only | 
What he supposes them to be, he would rank with William | 
Tell and other heroes of popular fancy. Do we not all | 
udmire the bold men who stood up against our early 
ings? We do not stop to apportion their exact meed of | 
Praise or blame; we feel that a Norman or an Angevin | 





monarch was so likely to be wrong, that the man who | 
et him was in that same degree likely to be right. | 
0 Mr. Gee, the Queen is 
€ has 
warked 


€ a Norman or an Angevin. | 
evidently no notion that her political action is | 


to be busy in scourging and imprisoning Noncon- 
formists, she is, in fact, only carrying out the will 
of the Ministers whom the nation has imposed upon her. 
Perhaps it is reserved for the Gee family to exemplify 
in their own persons the changes of opinion through 
which the nation at large has passed. The present Mr. 
Gee is the feudal Baron, prepared to dethrone his Sovereign 
if he cannot assert his rights in any milder way. Mr. Gee, 
junior—if such a being there be—may be the sycophant 
whose one idea of statesmanship will be to carry out 
his Sovereign’s wishes. Mr. Gee, the grandson, will 
have come abreast of modern ideas, and may have 
learnt under a constitutional system to defeat Ministers 
instead of bearding monarchs. Still, it would be well it 
the process could be hastened. From this point of view, 
it is matter for rejoicing that something is going to be 
done for Welsh intermediate education. The condition 
of Mr. Gee’s historical conscience is sufficient proof of the 
necessity for such a measure. However ready we may be 
to make excuses for Mr. Gee, on the plea that he is six 
centuries behind the age, it is inconvenient that he should 
thus lag in the rear. To hear the Chairman of a County 
Council and the editor of a newspaper treating the Queen 
as personally responsible for the measures introduced by 
her Ministers, is certainly a reason for applying something 
rather out of the common by way of cure. Why not 
insert a compulsory clause into the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Bill for the special benefit of Mr. Gee? <A year 
devoted to the study of constitutional history would at 
least teach him that the Queen deserves neither praise nor 
blame for the acts of her Ministers. Considering, as we 
have said, how inconvenient it is that the Chairman of a 
County Council and the editor of a newspaper should be 
ignorant of this elementary fact, we should be prepared 
to see Mr. Gee’s political education made free as well as 
compulsory. 


HUMOURS OF THE BENCH. 


L our issue of last week, while alluding to Baron 

Dowse’s impartial “ chaff” of the Parnellite Members 
and the Resident Magistrates, we noticed the great difference 
which exists between what is becoming and what un- 
becoming in judicial wit. For instance, while the merri- 
ment in the Exchequer Court in Dublin was, to say the 
least of it, undignified, no one could possibly blame Mr. 
Justice Stephen, though engaged on a much more serious 
case, for making use, in his address to the jury at the 
Maybrick trial, of Voltaire’s celebrated epigram about 
doctors. To describe.them as persons who pour drugs of 
which they know little, into a stomach of which they know 
less, may be unfair to the doctors ; but it cannot be said to 
be inconsistent with the dignity of the Court. 

‘But though, as in other questions of conduct, good taste 
can settle each case as it arises, and say where decorum 
and decency haye been violated, and where not, it is, we 
believe, possible in the present instance to discover a 
governing principle. To put the matter shortly, wit and 
epigram are allowable on the Bench, while jocularity and 
merriment are utterly out of place. Every one would admit 
that for a Judge to mimic the manner of any person, to use 
imitative gestures, or to contort his face, or play tricks with 
his voice in telling a story, would be exceedingly undignified 
and derogatory to his position. And if buffoonery must be 
absolutely avoided, all things that in the least partake of the 
nature of such clowning ought also to be held objectionable. 
If a reason is needed for anything so self-evident, it is not 
difficult to discover it. It is a matter of universal experience 
that nothing hinders business so much as the sort of mental 
intoxication and derangement which comes from the in- 
dulgence in boisterous merriment and chaff. If a body of 
men are engaged in work of.any kind, and their leader insists 
on playing the wag, the moral atmosphere soon becomes 








out for her by others; that when she seems | 


entirely unsuited to the despatch of affairs. If, then, when 
lawyers are engaged in the solemn and important duties of a 
Court of Law, an example of frivolity is set by the person in 
authority, it is pretty certain that the public interest will 
suffer. The principle which can be applied to determine how 
far it is allowable for a Judge to exercise his gift of humour, 
stands therefore thus,—Nothing should be said by him 
which can in any way destroy the essential sense of serious- 
ness which should pervade a Court of Justice, or introduce 
a temper of jocular familiarity, such as must infallibly 
breed contempt. As a matter of fact, it will be found 
that such a rule is practically observed by most of the 
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Judges, and that its operation does not in the least cut us 
off from that species of judicial wit which is most worth 
preserving. It prevents the Court from being turned into 
a bear-garden, but leaves ample scope for snubbing an im- 
pudent or restraining a tiresome advocate wittily, and for 
placing the results of an investigation, or of the application 
of a legal principle, in the shape of an epigram. For example, 
it cannot be said that the dignity of the Court suffered in 
the least when Baron Maule used his extraordinary power 
of humour to rebuke Mr. Cresswell’s inordinate arrogance. 
Counsel had been treating the Bench throughout his speech 
with the utmost lack of courtesy. At last the Judge could 
bear it no longer, and stopped him. “Mr. Cresswell, I 
am perfectly willing to admit my vast inferiority to your- 
self. Still I am a vertebrated animal, and for the last 
half-hour you have spoken to me in language which God 
Almighty himself would hesitate to address to a black- 
beetle.” Such phrases were not, we imagine, likely to make 
Baron Maule’s Court unmanageable, or to let counsel get 
out of hand. Surely it is absurd to say that the exercise 
of such wit must be condemned because we protest against 
the use of an ill-timed, ill-judged, and jaunty jocularity. 
The one need never for a moment lower the tone of the 
Court. The other, “ easy, vulgar, and therefore disgusting,” 
is sure to end in a loss of dignity and respect. Again, 
the Judge who reminded an advocate in the following 
manner that he was wasting the time of the Court, 
did no violence to decorum. The barrister had been ex- 
plaining at great length certain transactions in regard 
to a furnished house. Having dealt with the house 
in a long and dreary oration utterly beside the point, 
he coughed and began,—‘“ And now, my Lord, I pro- 
pose to address myself to the furniture.” ‘ You have 
not been addressing yourself to anything else for the 
last hour and a half,’ was the reply. Here, too, 
though counsel could hardly have felt comfortable, 
the Court suffered no loss of respect. Indeed, under 
certain circumstances, a Judge may find in his wit the 
means of bringing clearly home to the public mind 
the ill-results of any portion of our legal system 
which he considers imperfect. Baron Maule had once 
to sentence a man tried before him in a case of bigamy, 
in which it appeared that though the crime had actually 
been committed, there were very great excuses for the 
prisoner. His wife had been drunken and unfaithful, and 
leaving him with a family of children to bring up, had 
disappeared for several years. Under such circumstances, 
he had thought himself able to marry again. In giving 
sentence, Baron Maule in detail stated how the prisoner 
ought to have acted, how he should have brought one 
action for crim. con. in the Civil Courts, and another in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts for a divorce, and finally, how 
he should have obtained a private Act of Parlia- 
ment dissolving the first marriage, and allowing him to 
contract a second. ‘You will probably reply,” ended 
Baron Maule, “that this would have cost you £1,000, and 
that you have not a thousand pence. But let me tell you, 
prisoner at the bar, that this is no excuse, and that in 
England the law is the same for the poor as for the rich.” 
As may be deduced, this passage led up to a sentence of 
three days’ imprisonment, to begin from the first day of 
the Assizes, and therefore, in this case at least, the prisoner 
had something beyond “ his Judge’s joke for consolation.” 
To illustrate the working of the principle that while 
humour of a kind which leads to boisterous, heady mirth, 
and so interferes with the serious business of the Court 
and lowers its dignity, ought never to be indulged in on 
the Bench, there is at the same time a perfectly legitimate 
form of judicial wit, we have quoted one or two instances 
which cannot be condemned. To quote actual examples of 
the judicial jocularity which does lower the tone of the 
Court is, however, a task upon which we do not care to 
enter. None of our Judges, English, Scotch, or Irish, 
have, we are glad to say, transgressed in any marked 
degree the canons of good taste; and to draw special atten- 
tion to particular instances in which their attempts to be 
funny have been ill-judged, would be both useless and 
invidious. 

Before, however, leaving the present subject, something 
ought to be said of the unconscious humours of the Bench, 
for they are many, and since they are not wilful, there can be 
nothing indiscreet in recalling them. Very often these wits 
in spite of themselves are Magistrates, Chairmen of Quarter- 
Sessions, and County-Court Judges; but occasionally they 





———_ 
have been heard at Assizes or in the Chancery and Queen’ 
Bench Courts. It was a Justice of the High Court Pa 
in former days, was attributed the famous exordium 
charge to a jury in a case of larceny :—“ For forty cents.” 
the thunders of Sinai have echoed through the a 
Thou shalt not steal. This is also a principle of the 
Common Law and a rule of Equity.” When Swig,.) 
Pope made their celebrated excursion into the ae 
sinking in poetry, they never contrived any bathos he 
perfect or complete than this. Almost as delig} 4 
though expressed without the same literary skill, jg th 
sentence of a President of a court-martial :—«py. 

° er, 
not only have you committed murder, but you have my, 
bayonet through the breeches of one of her Majest , 
uniforms.” Perhaps, however, the best of alj a 
judicial utterances is that ascribed to a rural Justi 
of the Peace,—“ Prisoner, a bountiful providence has 
endowed you with health and strength, instead of Which 
you go about the country stealing hens.” 

Should any member of the legal profession read thy 
above, he may perhaps wonder why. the uncongciqy; 
humour of the British jury, often so conspicuously di. 
played, should be left unnoticed. In truth, did’s 
allow, we would willingly supply the defect and coreg 
the balance. Indeed, one or two instances must 
quoted to prove that we do not ignore this branch gf 
the subject. There is the story of the Devonshin 
jury—we believe authentic—who tried a man for stealin 
hay and found him guilty, adding as a rider th 
“they didn’t think the prisoner done it, but ther’ 
been a lot taken hereabouts by some one.” They, 
too, there is the famous Cornish jury, which began i 
deliberations on a murder case, where the prisoner wy 
accused of having killed his mother by putting poison iy 
her supper of “a rabbit smoothered in onions,” by tle 
foreman saying: ‘ Well, gentlemen, I suppose we're i 
agreed that he did it.’ The remark having receiyej 
general assent, the following comments are said to har 
been made :—‘ For myself, I can’t see what business a 
old woman had to go eating a rabbit smoothered in onions 
at that time of night.” ‘Serves her right for being» 
foolish.” ‘I haven’t touched a rabbit smoothered in onions 
for years, nor don’t want to.” “TI hate the stuff.” After 
many such observations, a juror finally remarked, “ Wel, 
the woman’s dead, and hanging him won’t bring her to lif” 
aremark greeted with approval, and with the clinchin 
query, “ Then I suppose it’s ‘ Not guilty,’ gentlemen?” ai 
“Not guilty” it was. If we cross the Irish Channel, suc 
instances could, of course, be multiplied a hundredfold, 
As it is, we will take leave of the subject by recalling ty 
our readers’ minds the legend of the Irish jury who,it 
spite of the fact that a case of mistaken identity had ben 
proved, insisted on a verdict of “ Guilty of arson,” because, 
as one of them said,—‘‘ Shure, your Honour, it’s very like 
to be the man that stole my grey mare last Christmas.” 








THE STATE OF PERSIA. 


OW that the Shah has gone, one may, without il 
z curring the charge of inhospitality, count the gaits 
of a visit of the significance of which not one in tena 
give any rational idea, or put into words the vague hop 
or promise of any result that is likely to follow it. 
crowds, the cheers, the lavish festivities that followed the 
progress of this Oriental potentate, seem to have impressel 
the imagination of the multitude with some vague, 
definite idea of political regeneration for Persia in whith 
we are all to have a hand, and a share in the good thing 
in store for civilisation and commerce when Nasr-ud-Da 
Kadjar returns with his eyes opened to his own benighte 
country. Sixteen years ago, the same hopes followed the 
Shah to his own country, where we were to see railways, 
steamboats, the bustle of trade and money-making, civil an 
religious liberty, and what not, awakening old Iran out! 
her dull sleep of centuries. Nasr-ud-Din Shah was to bi 
the veritable Harun-ar-Rashid whose potent will # 
enlightened ideas were to effect as marvellous a change fr 
his land and people as any recorded in the pages of “+¥ 
Thousand and One Nights.” On the contrary, nothing 
importance followed that Imperial pilgrimage. Persia 
stagnates in its uselessness for good or evil to the Ww 
at large, its peasants are just as much oppressed and J 
as poor, the lives and property of the better classes 
just as insecure, life is no brighter or happier, or m 
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ful to any man, be he rich or poor: Babis still 
saa their heads cut off for claiming or daring to follow 
ate religious convictions, and the ghastly and grinning 
kulls of obscure vagabonds too poor to purchase 
: Jemency” (as the writer saw in Persia within the last 
je ears), still adorn the roadside walls of village gardens, 
"a Royalty, instead of attracting an admiring and gaping 
- wd, as here, creates a howling desert by the very rumour 
ite approach. Will any good come of the present visit 
if the Shah to Europe which did not follow the former 
a The answer to this question will depend on the 
answer to another. Is there in any purely Mahommedan 
wountry the capacity to range itself in a line with the ideas 
ghich we call liberty and civilisation and progress, and 
ghich constitute that modern ideal of prosperity which is 
comprehensively included in the use of the term ‘“ the 
nineteenth century”? If any one believes that there is 
this possibility, he must find a new terminology. For the 
capacity of Mahommedanism for development in science 
and art and commerce and freedom will certainly not be 
found in its adaptability to nineteenth-century ideas, but 
must be sought for in the permanent and unchangeable 
influences stamped on it at its inception, and which are as 
werful now as they were thirteen centuries ago. 

Persia is the one purely Mahommedan country which, in 


"the process of a national revolt against the rigid, hide- 


pound orthodoxy of Islam, has only succeeded in wrapping 
more closely round its national and political life the 
encircling folds of that ‘“manteau commode, sous lequel 
gabrite, en se cachant a peine, tout le passé.” Under 
the extravagances and fanaticism of the Shiah heresy, 
the old Zoroastrian faith lives on transformed, into an 
outward conformity to the forms of the Moslem creed, 
and the product is that grotesque confusion of faith and 
fanaticism, mysticism and immorality, rationalism and 
superstition, which is the despair and astonishment of all 
who have looked beneath the surface of ordinary every- 
day life in Persia. Sufism, with its profound mysticism 
and godless doctrine, has found a congenial home in Persia, 
often, indeed, blossoming into beautiful literary form, such 
asisfound in the “‘ Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” or in the 
delightful pages of the “ Gulistan of Sheikh Sadi,” or in the 
poems of Hafiz. It is the illegitimate offspring of scepti- 
cism and fanaticism, and is tersely described by Sahrawardi 
in his book called the “ Adabi,” as ‘‘a sensual plunging into 
the abyss of darkness ;” and by Najm-ud-Din as Karahat 
tahrim,—“‘a deadly abomination ;’ and by Al Ghazali Al 
Antiki, as “the part of one who goes raving mad with unlaw- 
ful lusts.” In spite of the fierce denunciations of Moslem 
divines, it holds a dominant place in the belief and practice 
of thousands of modern Persians who would repel as an 
insult any doubt as to the soundness of their faith. 
Nevertheless, as Professor Kuenen has well observed, 
“the true Sufite is a Moslem no more.” The thousands 
of Ali-[lahis and Daoodis on the Eastern borders of 
Persia have corrupted the Moslem creed with their obscure 
doctrines of the grossest anthropomorphism, and yet pass 
in Persia for good Shiahs, since the names of Ali and Daud 
are for ever on their lips; but which Ali and which Daud 
nobody knows or stops to inquire. The Khawadjas of 
Bombay, the modern representatives of the Hashishi or 
“Assassins,” replenish the ranks of their sect and the 
pockets of their deified “ Old Man of the Mountains” from 
Persia, and claim their lot in the fold of Islam. The Babis 
fillwhole towns and districts in Central Persia, and among 


themselves revile the name and memory of Mahommed, but | 


nevertheless claim to have their place under the universal 
dloak of Islam. When at intervals a leading spirit or two 
among them are brought to execution, the crimes laid to 
their charge are political and not religious at all, the real 
‘nme being, if the truth was known, the reputed posses- 
Son of wealth. Around all this welter and confusion of 
gbscure sects, not one of which is free from the unpardon- 
able sin of Moslem theology, “Shirk Khafi” or “ Shirk 
Thahir, secret or open apostacy, Islam remains fixed, an 


Iron boundary wall, against which national aspirations, | 


opes, spiritual strivings, reforms, development, growth, 
avilisation, break themselves in the vain endeavour to 
burst the limits that stand as immoveable now as in the 
seventh cent ury after Christ. 


fan only be told by those who have lived in Persia and seen 





+ 
the : : 4 
he hopeless confusion of moral ideas that waits on such 


‘agaries of belief and practice ; and even they, for obvious 





| the sterile rigidity of the Koran. 


reasons, would not speak of all they know. Even orthodox 
Islam has a body of canon law on life and morals to whieh 
the subtle distinctions of Jesuit casuistry are as child’s- 
play. Let any one read the “ Khalasa” of Abu’l-Laith, the 
“Fatawa” of Kadhi Khan, the “ Wakiat-as-Sahih” and 
the “ Mukhtasar-as-Sahih” of As-Sadar-ash-Shahid, the 
“Sadar-ash-Shariah,” the decisions of Abu Bakr Mohammad 
Ibn-ul-Fadhl, the ‘“ Majma-an-Nawazil,” and that re- 
markable compilation of a later date by Hajji Rasul 
Ibn Salah, entitled “ Fatawa al-Adaliah,” and he will cease 
to wonder at the pruriency of the Oriental mind, or 
that the standard of the morals of Islam should present 
so crude a contrast to its highest conceptions of worship 
and belief. And when we turn to Persia and vaguely hope 
to see the fruit of a magnificent English hospitality lavished 
onits alien potentate in increased prosperity to the country 
at large, we must make our account with a state of things 
which finds no parallel elsewhere in the civilised world. 
A despotism at once so feeble and so absolute exists 
nowhere else in the world. The Shah himself is not a 
Persian, but a Turk, the hereditary chief of a Turcoman 
tribe; the language of his private and domestic life is not 
Persian, but Turkish. With the instruments of oppression 
ready to his hand, he is all-powerful for evil, provided he 
is content with the lion’s share of a plundered province, or 
the wealth of a subject convicted of being too rich. He 
is powerless for good or for a single reform, so long as the 
Mujtahids, the priestly order in Persia, with their enormous 
influence over a superstitious people, dread and dislike 
“infidel” and Western innovations likely to weaken 
their own power. The great mass of the people are as 
apathetic in political matters as they are fanatical in 
religion. As for their capacity to rouse themselves to the 
hope or the conception of better things in store for 
their unhappy country, those who indulge the dream 
must take them as they are, and not be led astray 
by analogies of free and Christian populations that 
have no bearing on the question. Superstition and 
vice have debased and enfeebled the national life of 
Persia to an extent that the ordinary English mind finds 
difficult to conceive. The incredible toil and squalid misery 
of the ordinary peasant’s life is endured with one object, 
which is to amass sufficient savings to enable him to go on 
pilgrimage to the Shiah shrines once in his life at least, 
which done, he becomes a beggar again. The shameless 
avowals of Sufi poets find their counterpart in the daily 
lives of thousands and thousands of the better classes, who 
give themselves openly to the worst forms of sensual 
excitement. Opium and arrack are the daily stimulants to 
the jaded senses of thousands of Shiah Moslems, to whom 
they have ceased to be even forbidden delights. The 
decaying populations of the larger towns, like Shiraz and 
Isfahan, driven to desperation by oppression or hunger, 
break out at intervals into sullen and sudden revolt—(as 
on a recent occasion, when the courage and presence of 
mind of the staff of English telegraph officials at Shiraz 
saved the town from being sacked, and the helpless and 
terrified Persian officials from massacre)—and are cajoled 
or coerced again into a dull and hopeless submission. The 
miserable Jewish population is the sport and by-word of a 
senseless Moslem intolerance, and the Armenians, with 
more cunning and equal unscrupulousness, prosper in 
pandering to the vices of the dominant class of Persians. 
There is no exaggeration in the picture. The rose-bedecked 
valleys and bulbul-haunted groves of the odes of Hafiz 
present just as true an idea of the wasted, desolate plains 


| and valleys of Iran, as the great Shah-an-Shah, bedecked 


with diamonds and sitting at sumptuous feasts, presents 
to the ordinary untravelled English mind of the wealth or 
social prosperity of his much-enduring subjects. 

The political outlook is no more encouraging than the 
social. The Turks have so far innovated on Islamic tradi- 


| tion that they have superadded a code of civilised law on 


If it is more or less a 
dead-letter, it is at least some sort of a standard of right 
and justice for the subjects of the Sultan. The Shiah 
subjects of the Shah own no such infidel innovation, and 
content themselves with unadulterated Moslem law ex- 
pounded by the Mujtahids, and tempered by the despotic 


h : | whims or fears of irresponsible Governors of provinces, 
€ social corruption to which this state of things tends , 


who themselves are ruled by a wholesome dread of exciting 
the envy or cupidity of creatures more highly placed than 
themselves. The Mujtahids bestow a prodigious amount 


| of labour in sifting the mountains of chaff that have 
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accumulated about the legal expositions of the Koran, the 
Hadith, and the Athar, and in unravelling the intricacies 
of the Sunnat-an-Nabi, with its divisions into Kalam and 
Karar and Fa’al ; and struggle hard to draw out fine-spun 
distinctions of legal precedent between the four recognised 
heads of Kiyas, Ijma’a, Sunnat, and Kitab,—Analogy, 
Consensus, Prescription, and the Book. And for their 
pains they have the satisfaction of seeing some scoffing 
official tumble down with a breath the painfully reared 
' edifice of antiquated lore, and give decision on his own 
account by a rule with which Moslem theology has little 
to do, but favour much. Political institutions in Persia 
have no basis: from the throne to the peasant’s hut 
there is nothing to build upon. It is idle to build 
hopes for Persia on the stability or the power of 
a dynasty like that of the Turcoman Kajars. Nasr- 
ud-Din Shah, grown old and wily in despotism, has 
held his power over his Persian subjects by the prestige 
of a “Kismet” that has survived the usual Oriental 
“changes and chances” of a long reign, and of a name 
that has become associated in his subjects’ minds with 
profound cunning and statecraft, not to say unscrupulous- 
ness. Now, in his old age, with Russia pressing upon 
his borders, and England determined not to abate 
one jot of her legitimate influence in the South and 
the Gulf, it is not even from without that he fears the 
troubles that may come to shake his decrepit throne. To 
those who know Persia, there is a soupcon of political 
exigency about this present visit to Europe, not unconnected 
with dynastic considerations, which considerably tends to 
modify the surprise they must have felt at his leaving 
Persia at all at the present time. Next to the Shah, the 
best known and most feared man in Persia is his (illegiti- 
mate) eldest son, the Governor of Isfahan, known as the 
Zil-i-Sultan, or the Shadow of the Sultan. If popular 
report in Persia is worth anything, he is the King’s shadow 
in a sense not included in the complimentary title. The 
Shah, his father, remembers (Nasr-ud-Din never forgets) 
those ominous words of the Zil, used many years ago, in 
reply to a reminder that he would never fill the throne,— 
Bad az tu in Shamsher Malik mi-shawad: “ After thee 
this sword is King.” At any rate, the Shah’s visit has 
one effect. It has shown that he may leave Persia for a 
considerable time and no great harm result from his 
absence. This may be small consolation to those who 
speculate on his return, and hope to see money flow and 
trade prosper and all good things flourish in his foot- 
steps, and Persia put off her misery at the welcome of him. 
There is a well-known Persian proverb which says,— 
Mal-i-muft, dil-i-bi-rahm: “What is got for nothing, 
goes without heed.” If the Shah brings home any gain 
to his country at all, it will be in the knowledge (if a hint 
of the kind has been conveyed to him) that the friendship 
of England means more than sumptuous feasts and 
theatrical displays, and is worth cultivating, even at the 
cost of a few concessions to modern ideas of right and 
justice, and the duties of rulers towards the ruled, whether 
the ruler be King of Kings, Brother of the Sun, Uncle of 
the Moon, or what not. 

Whence the reviving touch shall come that shall galvanise 
the torpid energies of Persia into life and vigour and hope- 
fulness, is a problem-at present no man can solve. It may 
be that depopulation will continue, till nothing is left 
but the grand estate called Persia, which will be quarrelled 
for by the Slav, the Anglo-Saxon, and the Tartar. 








VISITING. 

HE visiting season is already begun,—we mean amongst the 
small class who do visit ; for it is always well to remember 

that the various seasons of the leisurely classes do not exist at 
all for the immense majority of mankind who live by labour that 
is constant and often monotonous. Perhaps the visiting season 
may be one that is a little less unprofitable than the town season, 
which is one of visiting of a still more temporary and superficial 
kind. But it too is an unprofitable season, for visiting is 
seldom even as much as the word itself expresses,—namely, 
an habitual and constant seeing ; for it is too often an habitual 
and constant talking that interferes with seeing. If it were a 
real and thorough seeing, it would undoubtedly lead to more 
good; for if there is any good in men, they cannot use their 
eyes thoroughly without finding out what might benefit others, 
and, as a general consequence at least, concerning themselves 








in bringing about what might benefit others, 
higher meaning of the word “ visitor,” which ig Preserved ; 
the meaning that is attached to the Visitor of g College j 
confined to using the eyes for the very purpose of a 
away with what is mischievous and restoring what 
out. And though any one who regarded his autumy visit 
as visits in this sense would be an intolerable prig ie 
would certainly not be tolerated, yet the word ought to retain 
that part of its meaning which fits men to discover What ; 
of real use, either to themselves or others, in the lias 
and penetrating use of their eyes, instead of the Constant 
and interminable use of their tongues. If Visiting did » 
as much as this, it would certainly mean a great dea] more 
too, for it would mean self-forgetfulness, and sometimes self. 
denial in repressing that absorbing interest in golf mbich 
blinds the great majority of human beings to what jt most 
concerns them to see in others. There is something that js 
very fascinating,—to those who do not know how dangerously 
superficial visiting acquaintanceship is apt to be—jp the 
tasting of new minds in their pleasantest and most gracious 
attitudes. The mere flavour of a genuine personality 
has an immense, an overpowering interest about: it, which 
reminds one of Keats’s sonnet comparing his first glimpse 
of Homer through Chapman’s translation to the first yjoy 
gained by the Spanish adventurer of the Pacific fyoy 
a peak in Darien. It is this which alone makes the oth, 
wise intolerable superficiality of the intercourse of most 
visits, endurable. For here and there, and not unfrequently, 
the visitor, if he is keen and penetrating, and not too full af 
himself, gets a glimpse of a new world of intellect and will an 
energy and affection, which is probably all the more attractiy, 
that he cannot usually see the poorest aspects of it, but only 
those which are most impressive, and that he can in his ton 
give his new acquaintance a glimpse of another and differen; 
world, which perhaps takes an unexpectedly gracious appear. 
ance when it is thus opened for the first time to the vision of, 
new pair of eyes that have not acquired that terrible familiarity 
with its morbid elements which sometimes oppresses hin 
whose world it is. This isthe great charm of visiting, the xt. 
off against much which is wearisome and full of restraint, that 
the drama of life does to a certain extent actually open before 
any one with eyes to see, though it opens in a manner danger. 
ously misleading, and only to an extent the superficiality of 
which is seldom adequately measured. This mutual tasting 
of minds, though it is more or less essential to a knowledge 
of the world, and is, in the case of the discriminating, a highly 
interesting and fascinating pursuit, is nevertheless, like most 
kinds of keen sensation, apt to take the flavour out of ordinary 
work and duty, and, except after long experience, is sure to 
mislead as well; for no one learns the full truth, either about 
himself or another, in these agreeable reconnaissances in force 
where each of the reconnoitring parties instinctively puts his 
best aspect forward, while neither has the opportunity of 
showing the measure of his resoluteness, or constancy, or Lis 
habitual attitude of mind towards common trials. 

All this is only a mode of saying that visiting is part 
of the amusement, and not part of the permanent duty 
life; but it explains why so many people submit to the 
laborious fatigues of its so-called pleasures. For visiting 
in the world of character what travelling is in the world o 
scenery, with this fascinating addition, that you are more it 
less dimly aware of presenting new moral scenery to other 
as well as of getting glimpses of new moral scenery yourself 
The danger of it all is that if you enter into this sort af 
visiting with your whole heart, you overrate its value, an 
underrate those regular duties and pursuits with which its 
inconsistent ; while if you do not, you accustom yourself toa 
languid and superficial kind of visiting from which you will 
carry away hardly any valuable experience and hardly any 
true relaxation. The temper of mind is very rare which cat 
really make of visiting a healthy relaxation and nothing else 
It is apt to be either too much or too little, and it is sure 
be either too much or too little if there be too much of it. 
amongst the classes who do visit, visiting were reduced in dara- 
tion, say, to a tenth part of what it usually occupies, it worl 
be more than ten times as enjoyable, and more than ten tim 
as free from mischief. 

But the kind of visiting which is most deficient in the finet 
qualities is probably the kind of visiting which is undertake 
with the highest motives,—that sort of visiting which > 


Indeed, the 
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easements 
James describes as an essential part of pure and undefiled 
yeligion, “ visiting the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion.” And the reason it is so deficient in the finer qualities 
js just this, that it is so purely benignant, and that the people 
who visit from this motive think so little of anything but what 
js called “ doing good.” In reality, there is no kind of visiting 
which more needs that delicacy in catching the flavour of other 
minds, that readiness to learn from others, that tact in adapt- 
ing oneself to others, that expectation of being helped, as well 
as that anxiety to help, which are comparatively common 
in the visiting of pleasure. If people would keep a 
little of their company thoughts and manners for their 
charitable visits, and a little of their hard realism for 
their company visits, both would be more profitable than 
they are. Mr. Chapman,—the eloquent preacher who first 
made known to Anglicans and to England the heroism of 
Father Damien, and sent him generous help in his great work 
in the Sandwich Islands,—thus describes, in a recently 
published sermon, the gifts needed for “ visiting the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction” in the true spirit of Christian 


" gympathy :—“It requires a heart touched with the world’s 


pain, at leisure from itself to go out to suffering,—it requires 
ahand delicate and gentle,—it requires a body which will 
endure fatigue, that fatigue so readily borne in the pursuit of 
pleasure,—it requires an ear always open and a purse which 
regards its contents as a loan from Christ ...... and it 
means perseverance and continuity,—it means a supple tact,— 
arefined dealing,—deference to misfortune,—constant inter- 
«ession,—never being wearied in well-doing,—refusing to be 
dulled by the monotony of pain,—a daily supply of divine hope.” 
Now, so far as the qualities here insisted on are more or less 
what we may call technically spiritual virtues, we do not refer to 
them here. But we do insist that in visiting the unhappy, the 
same gifts are needed, and perhaps needed in some directions 
in still larger measure, which make a visitor welcome in the 
houses of the prosperous and the wealthy. There should be the 
same ready tact, the same wish to get a true glimpse of char- 
acter, and to secure a true contact between th minds of those 
who seek and those who are sought, the same modesty in 
approaching the region of deeper feelings, the same willingness 
to take as well as give, the same ready gratitude for confidence, 
the same wish to reciprocate confidence. It is the want 
of deference which so often accompanies pity, that deprives 
it of half its consolatory power,—the air of beneficence it puts 
on, instead of the air of solicitous and delicate interest in one 
who has something to give as well as something to receive. 
The visitor whose only idea is that of bestowing something on 
desolate sufferers, will have very little that he can wisely and 
effectually bestow. The attitude of moral equality is all 
but essential to any true visiting, whether the predomi- 
nant undercurrent of motive be mainly one of pity or mainly 
one of genuine interest and hope. Sir Walter Scott, in 
his last great trial, wrote in his diary that he wanted no 
“poor-manning,” which only added to his misery. And it is 
that “poor-manning ” which destroys half the grace of most 
of the kindly visits paid to “the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction.” If men could but carry that spirit of thought- 
ful courtesy and expectant interest which animates them in 
visits of pleasure, into visits of sympathy and consolation, they 
would go a great way towards transmuting charity into a 
refined delight to themselves, as well as towards making it a 
real help to those to whom it is too apt to be only a fresh 
burden, even though it be one which they cannot quite afford 
to reject. 





THE DESTRUCTIVENESS OF THE WILD BEASTS 
IN INDIA. 

HE official returns which show the annual destruction of 
life in India by wild beasts and reptiles always produce 

‘€ painful impression. The bill of mortality from these sources 
Presents a total of not less than five-and-twenty thousand 
-human beings, which is rather under than over the actual 
amount. But the returns of registered fatal casualties do not 
cover the whole of India, for in an area inhabited by two-ninths 
of the population, no registers are kept. If they were, the total 
would be increased, and the roughly ascertained proportion of 
deaths to population would certainly be maintained. What 
we know is, that out of two hundred millions, using round 
numbers, five-and-twenty thousand are annually killed. In 
addition, to take a specific example, the savage creatures slew 








more than sixty thousand head of cattle in 1887; what pro- 
portion this number bore to the total existing over sucha wide 
area cannot be known; but wherever it occurred, the effect 
was severe loss to the cultivator. This slaughter of men and 
cattle goes on continuously; the tables show that the annual 
amount varies, but that the average remains pretty constant, 
and that the rewards offered and paid by the Government do 
not diminish the volume of death. 

How does it happen? Why are the figures so large ? What 
can be done to prevent it? These are questions which can be 
partially but not wholly answered. The loss recorded happens 
because the country swarms with wild animals, and still more 
with venomous snakes, and because many of the people who 
suffer will not heartily co-operate in any attempts to keep 
down their various foes. The real deadly enemy is the snake. 
He slays annually from nineteen to twenty-two thousand 
persons, or six-sevenths of the whole destroyed. Compared 
with the reptiles, the quadrupeds—tigers, leopards, wolves, 
bears, hyenas, boars, buffaloes, jackals, crocodiles—are slight 
offenders, for their victims have not in any year reached three 
thousand. Moreover, while some of the beasts are rare 
throughout extensive areas, finding their domain in the forest, 
the jungle, the swamp, and the rocky hills, as well as in the 
cultivated tracts, the snake is literally everywhere. He 
permeates the land from end to end, nestles in the habitations 
of men, haunts the cities, roams through the field and garden, 
and, in many cases, he is a favoured, in some a welcome 
guest, the old serpent-worship still surviving in shadowy 
forms, and the superstitious dread of the uncanny creature 
being even more widely felt. It is because the snake is at 
home among the people that he is able to kill his thousands, 
albeit in self-defence; for there seems to be only one Indian 
serpent which actively assails and fiercely charges man,—the 
terrible “Ophiophagus Elaps.” For the snakes, with the 
exception named, ever escape if they can, and only rise and 
strike when suddenly pressed or cut off. At a touch they turn 
and smite; the touch may come from a naked foot moving in 
the grass, or the movement of a body awakening from sleep, 
orina dozen other ways; and the wonder is that the casualties 
are not nrore numerous, seeing that the native has no protection 
on his limbs. The reptiles are not aggressive, and the loss of 
life they inflict is, in some sort, accidental. “Snakes have 
always seemed to me averse to striking,” says Mr. Weir 
Mitchell, “and they have on the whole been much maligned.” 
Perhaps; yet the death-roll of India points to the grim fact 
that they are the greatest homicides of any among the 
living creatures of that vast dominion. How the plague can be 
lessened is another question. The rattlesnake has nearly 
disappeared from the Eastern States of America, and the hog, 
in Florida, is gradually extirpating the snakes; but the cobra 
family flourish throughout India, more or less, close to, if not 
actually within, the limits of thickly populated cities, while 
other deadly creatures abound. Considering the nature of 
the country, the thick vegetation, the rocks and hills and 
waste places, even the village huts, all supplying suitable 
cover and breeding-places, it does not seem likely that the 
reptiles will be very greatly reduced, much less made rare, 
within any moderate period of time. Yet if no effective mode 
of dealing with them can be devised, nor any remedy against 
snake-poison discovered, the yearly life-tax which they levy 
will be paid, and its awful total will constitute the bulk of the 
death-tables, in which the European resident rarely figures. 
Indeed, he suffers more from scorpions and bees, who also can 
slay, than from snakes ; and we fear that the native can only 
attain approximately to a like immunity by waging that 
watchful and relentless war on his destroyers in which at 
present he is by no means inclined to engage. 

Much has been, and more may be done, to reduce the 
number killed by wild beasts, although here, again, the native 
is often reluctant to aid. His principal enemies are the tiger 
and the leopard, but the tiger must become a “man-eater” 
before he rouses deadly hostility. Between them, these two 
“cats” slay annually more than fifty thousand cattle, and 
twelve hundred persons, the vast majority of the latter falling 
victims to the tiger. Yet he is not a brave beast, rarely 
charging except when wounded, and always, when in pursuit 
of human prey, having recourse to a stealthy attack. The 
wild boar, one of the most courageous of animals, and the 
buffalo bull will fight, and have been known to kill him. In 
fact, he springs upon the straggling cattle, and, if a man- 
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eater, on the solitary wayfarer or labourer. Nor is he easily 
trapped or slain by the hunter. ‘“ Hindoos,” writes Sir James 
Fayrer, “ especially hold the tiger in superstitious awe ; many 
would not kill him if they could; nor are they always willing 
to show where he is to be found, even when he has been killing 
their comrades and their cattle, from fear that he may haunt 
them or do them mischief, even when he is dead.” So 
Lieutenant Rice, in his excellent tiger-hunting book, says: 
—Many sects consider the tiger rather, a sacred beast 
than otherwise, and would only wish to have them de- 
stroyed in the event of the tiger becoming a man-eater,— 
a breach of faith towards his worshippers,” as he quaintly 
puts it, “not to be pardoned. This is the same sort 
of religious feeling, originating in dread, that causes the 
natives not to molest the most venomous snakes.” The 
cunning of the quadruped and the spiritual terrors of the 
biped, account to a great extent for the fact that com- 
paratively so few tigersare killed. The leopard slays far fewer 
men, though not much fewer cattle, but he is very destructive. 
He is a fearless beast, although Mr. Spencer Perceval met 
one, face to face, up the Yangtze which turned tail before a 
ery of “ Yoicks!” Next to these “cats ”—the lion does not 
count—the wolves and bears are the greatest offenders; the 
wolves run off with children for food ; the bears, in the larger 
number of instances, simply kill or wound the natives who 
stumble on their haunts, but sometimes the bear is the 
aggressor and devours his prey. It is odd to find the carrion- 
loving jackal and the sneaking hyzena among the man-slayers ; 
the probable explanation is that they fall upon infants and 
old people; but the total looks very large. The crocodile is 
a considerable contributor to the list of deaths, and he, at all 
events, like the shark, is pursued with some effect. Yet, as 
we have seen, the mighty array of wild beasts, for whom it is 
pleaded that they must find prey in order to live, are only 
responsible for one tithe of the homicide in India, the great 
destructive agent being the venom of the crawling snake. 


As the people all over India seem to be more or less indif- 
ferent, the task of reducing the mortality of men and cattle is 


not one easily performed. Would it be possible to, effect an 
appreciable improvement by official means? At present, the 
Government of India passes resolutions and offers rewards. 
The resolutions recognise and deplore the evil; the rewards do 
operate to some extent upon the native hunters; yet for seven 
years there has been no alteration in the average of recorded 
loss. The root of the evil lies in the indifference of the 
swarming multitude. “Government aid is needed,” writes 
Sir James Fayrer, “but the people should bestir themselves 
and rely more on their own resources, for the evil cannot be 
stayed whilst they are apathetic and the predaceous animals 
abound.” Still less can the plague of snakes be lessened. 
Naturally, the first suggestion that occurs to an Anglo-Indian 
mind is a “ Department ;” but, so far, the highest authorities 
have not welcomed the proposal, contenting themselves with 
sanctioning the system of rewards. Sir James Fayrer advocates 
the establishment of a systematic agency applied to the whole 
country, working with the provincial and local bodies, and 
steadily conducted. ‘“‘Ample means exist, if called for,” he 
says, “for constituting such a Department, and if it were 
entrusted to a selected officer, as in the case of the Dacoity 
and Thuggee Departments, it is probable that in a few years 
the results would be as good in respect of noxious animals as 
it has been in respect of Thugs and dacoits.” No one can 
doubt that the agents could be easily found, nor that a series 
of well-planned campaigns against the beasts would diminish 
their numbers; but in order to make an impression on the 
dreadful aggregate of death, the Department would have to 
form a powerful Snake section, and, moreover, enlist the 
people in the daily warfare, and success in that direction 
would mean a revolution in Oriental ideas. At present, the 
native is proof against what are usually the strongest motives,— 
preservation of life and property. The tiger and leopard eat 
his cattle and himself; the bear and wild boar assault him; 
the wolf, the hyxna, and even the paltry jackal lie in wait for 
his children and old folks; the crocodile seizes him as he 
bathes or crosses a water-course ; and, above all, the snake, in 
his many shapes, strikes him mortally every hour. If such 
powerful incentives to defensive and offensive exertion fail to 
stir the multitude, some, yet not very much, hope can be placed 
in the awakening influence of a Government Department. 








a 
JEANNE D’ARC’S HOME. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


E have taken the “key of the fields,” and we have playeg 

Vécole buissoniére for a whole day, as we drove through 
the pastures of the ancient kingdom of fair Lorraine % 
Domremy, the birthplace of Jeanne d’Are. As we had forty. 
four kilométres to traverse, the start was early from Vittel 
on the lower slopes of the Vosges Mountains, the origin of 
whose name has been traced to the Emperor Vitellius, who 
frequently visited its springs in order to find in the waters of 
the Source Salée increase of gastronomic power to live to eat 
Our little Vosgien horse shook his collar of bells right gaily 
as he passed through the villages and trotted by the streams 
and woods, between the long straight rows of poplar and ash 
which marked, as lines upon a map, the departmental roads, 
The poplars increase a franc in value for each year of their 
growth. Toa height of ten feet their trunks appear to haye 
been coated with grey paint; in reality, they have been carefully 
scrubbed free from the parasitic growth of lichen and mosses 
that hang hoary above the “breathing” mark. The Vosges ig 
the most wooded Department of France, its forests covering a 
third of its total area. The hay-makers are busy in the 
meadows harvesting the largest crop of hay known fora genera. 
tion. Indeed, the peasants are hard-pressed to find storing 
room for it, and every vacant space in the houses is being filled 
with stuffings of hay. The women in their red sun-bonnets 
look like nodding poppies; while the men in blue blonses 
resemble the blewets of the corn-field. As we pass along, ] 
begin to understand how easy it would be for a hostile army 
to devastate the country, and reduce defenceless hamlets to 
heaps of ruins. The uneasy war-feeling has taken deep root 
here, and even we are affected by it, as we calculate mentally, 
as the long narrow carts swing past us with their burden from 
the fields,—* How many wounded’could this one hold?” This 
has been the dominant idea since one of the doctors, with the 
object of reorganising the system of giving relief to the 
wounded in time of war, drove along the Franco-Russian 
frontier, making notes on the carrying capacity of all vehicles, 
—the large hay-carts having been estimated as good to hold 
five or six blessés placed cross-ways, while the smaller charettes 
may carry two or three. 

The country is literally strewn with villages, every five kilo- 
métres another, and all exactly alike,—red roofs, a church-tower 
and bells that send their silver speech pealing in soft harmony 
over the sweet monotony of hill and dale. A Frenchwoman 
said to me one day, when speaking of these Lorraine home- 
steads, “On dirait, ‘La belle au bois dormant.’” Indeed, one 
might think that fairy folks had filled their caps with villages, 
and shaken them out one stormy night to let them be carried as 
the wind listed, until they settled on hill-top, in hollow, on the 
quiet meadows, by still waters and drowsy woods, indifferently. 
Therein lies the charm of Lorraine, peaceful content that carries 
the balm of healing to wearied city dwellers,—as, taught 
and soothed by the reiteration of Nature’s lesson, the soul 
forgets to struggle or to long for more than life, while the eyes 
dwell upon and are satisfied with the pleasant land. The pity 
is, “where every prospect pleases, only man is vile.” The 
peasants are superstitious and ignorant, while sanitation is an 
unknown thought. They are, however, economical, honest 
towards each other, shrewd, and they work from 3 in the 
morning until the setting of the sun for 1fr. 50c. Un- 
fortunately, they have no desire to improve their mode of 
cultivation, and when urged to change their methods for the 
benefit of the land, they answer,—* Thus did our fathers, and 
so do we.” Picturesque externally, the villages are foul within 
Instead of gardens, heaps of manure cover the spaces in front 
of the houses, darkening the lower windows, while down the 
street streams a slow black fluid, which oozes from the un- 
wholesome mounds. Curiously enough, the women are refined 
in appearance, straight-featured, delicate in colour, the result 
perhaps of the life they lead of lace-making and embroidering+ 
the majority of them having given up outdoor labour for the 
pillow and the bobbin, at which they can gain four sous a day 
by working three-quarters of a yard of lace. 

Beyond Neufchateau we encamped for breakfast, at a point 
whence we could look down the smiling valley of the Meuse, 
which, from end to end, is one vast field of wheat, already 
goldening under the rays of the July sun. High on the right 
bank stands the chdteaw of the Prince of Alsace. “Surely, 
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I said, “ we have reached the land of the great proprietor, and 
the peasant holding has been merged in single enterprise.” 
However, the rolling field of wheat, over which the wind-swept 
shadows frolic and play, making strange dimples and 
hollows, is the result of forethought and combination on the 
part of the peasants. At seed-time they gather in conference 
to decide the common crop for the coming harvest ; and thus 
it is the valley shines with the golden grain, while next year it 
may be dull-coloured rye or nodding barley. It is here that 
the Meuse reappears, after having vanished at Bazoilles in the 
fissures of its bed, to wander by subterranean ways for eight 
kilometres. Below us, men and boys are fishing in the river 
for écrevisses ; and far beyond, a patch upon the horizon, we 
can see the end of our pilgrimage, the village of Domremy. 
As by an effort of will, we detach our thoughts from the 
keen interest of nineteenth-century life and cultivation to 
contemplate the period of struggle between Burgundian and 
Armagnac, when Jeanne d’Are was heroine and Charles VII. 
King. 

Here is Domremy at last, and we cross the bridge to stop at 
the door of Jeanne’s home. It is a poor chaumi?re, receiving 
what beauty it possesses from the flowers in which it is em- 
bowered. We enter direct into the living-room of the family, 
where Jeanne grew by her mother’s side in womanly graces, 
learning the peaceful arts of spinning and knitting. A beam of 
wood from which the lamp was suspended marks her place by 
the fire. Sabre-cuts disfigure the ceiling and rafters. They are 
the visible sign of Prussian possession, when the hostile army 
swept across Lorraine in 1870-71. The Department of the 
Vosges has bought the house, and keeps it with affectionate 
care. Before that it was the property of a descendant of the Arc 
family, from whom an Englishman offered to buy it, with the 
intention, according to the French, to destroy all trace of the 
shame of perfide Albion. Poor and unfortunate as the owner 
was, he refused the tempting offer. Louis XVIII. hearing of 
his patriotism, named him Chevalier of the Legion of Honour 
and made him a forester. A. beautiful statuette in bronze, by 
the Princess Marie of Orleans, stands in the centre of the room. 
It is fine in design and pure in outline, representing the heroine 
¢ladin armour. The museum contains many interesting relics, 
the fac-simile of her banner, the original of which is at 
Reims, while the incidents of her career are recorded by 
pictures and engravings on the walls. Above them are 
emblazoned the names of the scenes of victory—Van- 
couleurs, Chinon, Compiégne, Orleans, Reims—while below 
are traced the lines of an old song. Until last year 
the cottage was in the keeping of the nuns; but the 
Government, ever secularising, sent them adrift, and installed 
a pensioner who had seen service at Gravelotte. His one 
merit was ignorance of Jeanne and her life, and he left 
us to receive our own impressions as we wandered out and in, 
and round the garden to stand by the brook that separated 
‘in Jeanne’s day Lorraine from Champagne, or to sit under 
the yoke-elm, whose densely leaved branches stretched forth 
their mighty limbs as if to cast a shadow on the spot where 
she had knelt and listened to the mysterious voices which bade 
her, “Sois bonne et sage, enfant;” and finally commanded 
her, “ Jeanne, va délivrer le roi de France, et lui rendre son 
royaume,”—at which she trembled much, and answered 
humbly : “ Messire, jene suis qu’une pauvre fille; je ne saurais 
conduire des hommes d’armes.” We see her again kneeling 
on the stone floor of her room, the window of which is only a 
grating a foot square, and again her saints command her in 
firm tones to depart on her mission. Now she is leading her 

sheep through the green pastures of Domremy, hand-in-hand, 
with little Peter, the lame boy whom she loved. Now she is 
full of enthusiasm and hope, ready to start on her mission, 
but her father holds her back. He would rather drown her 
with “his proper hands” than see her depart on such a fool’s 
errand. We see her joining the King at Chinon, in Touraine, 
recognising him in the midst of his mocking courtiers, unfurl- 
ing the banner of flewr-de-lys, putting herself at the head of the 
French army, delivering Orleans from the hands of the hateful 
enemy, and consecrating the King at Reims, clad in her white 
amour and still holding aloft the flewr-de-lys. The last scene 
of all, we see her at Rouen surrounded by enemies, forsaken 
byhim whom she has succoured. The faggots burn under her 
feet ; she presses to her heart the wooden cross made and 
banded to her by a rough English soldier. We hear her last 
words to the miserable Cauchon : “Evéque, je meurs par vous!” 








and her noble exculpation of her Sovereign: “Que j’aie bien 
fait, que j’aie mal fait, mon roi, n’y est pour rien.” But when 
the flames envelop her with their cruel tongues, she only names 
God, and witnesses in an ecstasy of faith: “Oui, mes voix 
étoient de Dieu; mes voix ne m’ont pas trompée.” 

With many a backward look, we drive away from the 
quiet village of Domremy, and as we go the sun strikes 
on the coat-of-arms carved over the doorway,—that of the 
peasant quartered with those of the King. On one side 
is a shield with three ploughshares; on the other, a 
sword supporting a crown with three flewr-de-lys, and above 
the words, Vive labeur! In the still evening, we pass from 
village to village whose bells péal out the Angelus as in the 
days of Jeanne. The children play in the streets, the lace- 
makers sit at their doors, the sun sinks behind the woods, and 
the silver sickle of the moon hangs over the fields of ripening 
grain. A swift life’s history was that of the Pucelle d’Orléans, 
born in 1409, martyred in 1431. Well may we turn her 
response with reference to the presence of her standard at 
Reims, to her own honour and say,—‘ Elle avait été A la 
peine, c’était bien raison qu’elle fit 4 Phonneur.” 


Vittel, July, 1889. M. M. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE CONVERSION OF IRISH FEELING. 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SpEecTATOR.,”’ | 

Srr,—I have read Mr. Massey’s letter in the Spectator of 
July 27th, and your comments upon it, and would ask, as an 
Irishman who has lived his whole life (now more than sixty- 
four years) in Ireland, to be allowed to say a word or two on 
the above subject. In the first place, I would like to know 
whom he (Mr. Massey) considers the representatives of “Irish 
feeling.” If he means the masses who are moved in whatever 
way the agitator drives them, then I can only say that what he 
considers a conversion is a mere change of front, by command 
of the Nationalist leaders, for the present political exigency, 
and has no solid foundation whatever. On Nationalist plat- 
forms there is much talk about English sympathy with Irish 
aspirations; but we all know in Ireland how this is received 
and understood, and that the hostility to England is not one 
whit abated. 

The chief danger in Home-rule arises from the fact that the 
Trish people are the most easily duped people on the face of 
the earth. I remember the time when one political imposture 
having been exposed, and the agitators proved to be mere self- 
seeking cheats, I, with many others, had hopes that our 
countrymen would have profited by the lesson, and turned a 
deaf ear to agitation for the future; but no, the next impostor 
that posed as a patriot was listened to with just the same 
credulity, and the old game was played over again. Often has 
the painful, tantalising thought occurred to me, as it must 
have occurred to others whose lot is cast in Ireland, what a 
country it would have been if the energy and perseverance in 
political agitation, which has been the bane of our land, had 
been used by agitators, clerical and lay, in promoting loyalty, 
industry, and peace. But all hope in this direction having 
vanished, what we have now to do is to consider how order 
may be so preserved as to enable honest, loyal citizens to live 
a peaceable life in Ireland, as part of a great Empire, and what 
can be done to improve the condition of the country. 

Do those holding Mr. Massey’s views ever take one fact in 
the Irish Question into consideration,—namely, why it is that 
the great mass of those representing education and property 
in Ireland, whose lot it is to live there, particularly the pro- 
fessional and commercial classes, both Protestant and Catholic, 
whose livelihood depends upon the prosperity of the country, 
are such persistent opponents of Home-rule, and are panic- 
stricken at the thought of its becoming a fait accompli? Let 
sober, thoughtful Englishmen try to square this fact witha 
belief in the beneficial effect of Home-rule, and I think they 
will find it much more difficult than any of the American 
puzzles which invite our ingenuity. —I am, Sir. &c., 

HIBERNICUS. 





{To tHe Epiror oF THE “‘ SpecTaTorR.”’ | 
S1r,—Mr. Massey, in the Spectator of the 3rd inst., expresses 
the views,—(1), That the popular claim of the Irish to 
nationality proves their right to nationality; (2), that the 
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Trish leaders are not the cause but the result of Irish disorder ; . 


(3), that Mr. Gladstone was wrong in abandoning his original 
plan to liberate Westminster from the presence of Irish 
Members ; and (4), that if Ireland were placed in the indepen- 
dent position of a British Colony, there would be nothing to fear. 
Now, it appears to me that at least three of these proposi- 
tions are easily shown to be untenable :— 

(1.) The claims for Irish nationality no more prove them 
to bé right than similar claims on the part of Scotland, Wales, 
and Yorkshire would prove these claims to be right; and 
when to this objection is added the fact that about one-third 
of the people of Ireland, including almost all the educated and 
substantial inhabitants of that country, detest the idea of 
separation from England, with an intensity and reality far 
exceeding that of the cry of the noisy Home-rulers, the sup- 
posed right of a local majority in Ireland to dictate terms to 
the Kingdom becomes a manifest wrong. 

(2.) That the leaders of a section of the Irish people are 
created by, and do not initially create, Irish disorder, may in 
a sense be true; but if so, it only proves that these leaders, 
instead of attempting, as true patriots, to raise the moral 
standard of the people, live by encouraging that faction and 
disorder which from their earliest history have been the 
characteristics of the Irish people. 

(3.) As in your note to Mr. Massey’s letter you point out, 
the Liberal Party almost unanimously dissent from Mr. 
Gladstone’s original proposal, to free Westminster from the 
presence of the Irish Members, for one very good reason,—that 
the party would thus be deprived of some ninety votes in most 
Liberal divisions in the House of Commons. 

(4.) That Ireland could be placed in the position of a British 
Colony like Canada without any risk to England, is manifestly 
not the case. Canada is from two to three thousand miles 
distant from Great Britain, and could never threaten these 
islands ; but Ireland is only three or four hours distant from 
Liverpool, with its gigantic shipping interests, and might, if 
assisted by some Continental Power, thus paralyse the whole 
British fleet, and thus enormously endanger the country. 

No; it is not by Home-rule or any other panacea that 
Ireland can be raised in the scale of nations, but by a deter- 
mination to become orderly, industrious, and honest. For 
years I have publicly and privately asked to be informed of 
one single grievance which Ireland may suffer from, and which 
could not beas well mitigated by a Parliament at Westminster 
as by one in Dublin; but hitherto I have received no reply; 
and that Irish disorder is not the result of the present 
British government, but must be the result of race, climate, 
or religion, or other cause apart from government, is 
demonstrated by the fact that the North and South are under 
the same government, and yet the one is busy, prosperous, 
and contented, while the other is idle, disorderly, and rebellious. 

I am old enough to remember how, sixty years ago, the 
Scotch people encouraged feelings of jealousy against England, 
no doubt the result of old international discords ; but now there 
are few Scotchmen such fools as to deny that the union with 
England has immensely increased the happiness and prosperity 
of Scotland ; and I will venture to predict that fifty years of just 
and sympathetic rule in Ireland will make that country as 
conspicuous for its loyalty and patriotism as Celtic Scotland 
especially now is.—I am Sir, &c., 


Abbots Holme, Stafford. GEORGE WYLD, M.D. 





DR. ARNOLD ON IRELAND. 
(To rue Epiror oF THE ‘“* SPECTATOR,” } 
S1r,—Mr. Cruickshank, in a letter headed “ Arnold versus 
Whately,” quotes from a letter of my father to Archbishop 
Whately the words,—“I always grounded the right to 
[Catholic] Emancipation on the principle that Ireland was a 
distinct nation, entitled to govern itself.” 

These words appear at first sight to convey an opinion 
applicable to the present Home-rule controversy; but, in 
fact, they have little bearing upon it. My father’s meaning 
cannot well be understood except by one who will take the 
trouble to read his pamphlet of 1829, on the duty of conceding 
Catholic Emancipation. Arguing against those who main- 
tained that the English people, being the great majority in the 
Empire, had the right of imposing disabilities on the Ivishif they 
thought it necessary, he puts forward the view that the Irish 
people—that is, the Catholics of Ireland—formed a distinct 





rr 
national society, having all those elements (local separation, dif. 
ference of race, partial difference of language, variety of classes 
and callings, and so on) which the definition of a nationalit 
requires; that no national society had a right to tyvansie, 
over any other national society; and that, on this ground re 
English Protestants, if they objected to be united with Irish 
Catholics in a common system of government, ought to stand 
aside and leave Ireland to govern itself. Their own con 
sciences would then be relieved, and justice at the same tline 
done to the Irish. It would not be supposed, he gaia 
(p. 25), that he was “gravely arguing in favour of a total 
separation between [England] and Ireland.” The op. 
clusions at which he had arrived merely showed the futility 
of the tyrannical plea which he had been combating 
“The connection between [England] and Ireland is not eee 
to be torn asunder; the injustice which we have done 
cannot now in that manner be rendered undone; but it is our 
bounden duty to remedy its actual evil effects.” If, therefore 
he were now alive, and held, with the majority of English 
statesmen, that the concession of a separate Parliament to 
Ireland would seriously imperil the political union existing 
between it and Great Britain, it may be supposed that he 
would have resisted that concession. On the other hand, jf 
he believed, with Mr. Gladstone, that no such danger was 
involved, he would have been in favour of a Parliament jn 
Dublin, and declared himself a Home-ruler. Which side he 
would have taken no man can tell. Hither way, it is certaiz 
that he would have adhered to the principle that Ireland 
was a distinct national society, “entitled to govern itself,” 
and if he had believed that for the sake of the safety of 
the whole (Salus populi summa lea) the wishes of Ireland. 
must be temporarily resisted, he would have joined in such 
resistance unwillingly, and would have looked forward to 
and laboured to hasten the time when her national aspirations 
could be fulfilled. He would not have considered a Union 
satisfactory under which the weaker nation entering into it 
should be perpetually outvoted, with regard to its own affairs, 
by the stronger nation. This he would have regarded as an 
instance of one national society claiming “authority to govern 
another,” a pretension which (p. 48) he distinctly condemned. 
In another place (p. 114), he says :—“ Societies of men large 
and varied enough in their elements to form distinct nations, 
have an eternal right to possess political power over them- 
selves; and if they unite with other societies, it follows 
that, as each when separate had a right to the whole govern- 
ment of itself, so each when united has a right toa share of the 
government of itself and its associate.” It is evident, though he 
did not make the necessary reservation, that he did not contem- 
plate in such a union the perpetual defeat and outvoting of the 
weaker partner in reference to his own concerns by the stronger, 
for he says,—‘“ My principles would lead to the establishment 
of the Roman Catholic religion in three-fourths of Ireland.” 
(“ Life,” I., 309.) This, of course, could not happen if English 
and Scotch M.P.’s had as much to say to the matter as Irish- 
—I am, Sir, &ce., ; 


Co. Cavan, August 13th. T. ARNOLD. 





THE STATE SCHOOLS OF VICTORIA & DR. DALE. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’ ] 
S1r,—I notice in your paper of May 18th a letter from the 
Rev. J. F. Ewing, of Toorak, in which Dr. Dale’s review of 
our Victorian State school system is sharply attacked. | 
believe Dr. Dale’s account of it was thoroughly accurate, and 
I propose to show that Mr. Ewing’s criticisms are erroneous 
and misleading. 

Mr. Ewing has said that “no competent critic has called 
our present system godless.” When the clergy were attacking 
the system at the late elections, they and their ‘supporters 
brought the charge of “godlessness” repeatedly and in w- 
equivocal terms. To be precise, a Canon of the Church of 
England, a retired member of the Legislative Council, and 
an ex-Minister of high reputation brought this charge publicly 
within a few days, and the Southern Cross, an organ of the 80- 
called religious world, reprinted the ex-Minister’s accusation 
with praise, and without a line of comment to indicate that it 
was a gross exaggeration. It is only since the absolute falsity 
of the charge has been demonstrated on the platform and in 
the Press, that Mr. Ewing and his friends have substituted the 
accusation of “a thin Theism.” 

lam free to admit that when our reading-books were ¢x 
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urgated of all passages that might offend the susceptibilities 
of believers in any shape or form, the work was done a little 
too trenchantly. I should never have mutilated “The Cottar’s 
Saturday Night ” or Longfellow’s “ Wreck of the ‘Hesperus’” 
to avoid a reference to Him whom Christians agree _to 
recognise as divine; and I was only prevented from restoring 
these passages by finding that we had a large edition on hand 
which it was necessary to exhaust first. What the clerical 
party, however, aim at is not merely to restore the name of 
Christ in a few places in our text-books. They wish to intro- 
duce Protestant teaching of an undogmatic character into 
our schools ; to force all the teachers, Protestant or Catholic, 
to give it; and to subsidise Catholic schools separately. The 
enormous majority of the people think that it is better to 
confine the five hours of compulsory teaching to secular 
subjects, while we give every facility for religious teaching 
after school-hours. It is not the fault of the State if our 
clergy, numbering about 1,100, refuse or neglect, almost 
without exception, to give that religious instruction in our 
State schools which they profess to think indispensable. 

Mr. Ewing takes a story of a child who was asked a ques- 
tion out of Hackwood’s book on “ Morals,” and got no marks 
because she gave an answer out of the Bible. Surely an 
inspector everywhere would do the same. If a child in a 
clergy-conducted school were asked what two and two made, 
and replied it was whatever God pleased, the piety of the 
answer would not compensate for its ignorance. Mr. Ewing 
goes on to tell you that a teacher was fined £5 for reading a 
sermon to a congregation whose clergyman “ failed to appear.” 
Mr. Ewing has omitted to tell you that the teacher in question 
had written to ask the department whether he would be justi- 
fied in doing this—which he intended to do habitually—and 
was strictly charged to abstain. He was fined for a gross 
breach of discipline, and Parliament approved of the punish- 
ment. It is the teachers who petitioned in a body to have the 
regulation restraining their rights to teach religion in schools ; 
and after seventeen years’ experience of the Act, they are so 
unanimous in its favour, that at a recent conference in Sand- 
hurst they refused even to receive a deputation from the Bible 
in State Schools League. 

Clericalism in Victoria is what it has always been in modern 
Europe,—the persistent and unscrupulous enemy of any school 
system that it is not allowed to control.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Melbourne, July 4th. CHARLES H. PEARSON, 

Minister of Public Instruction, Victoria. 





THE MUZZLING ORDER. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR,”’ } 
Sir,—You were good enough, in the Spectator of August 3rd, 
to publish a letter of mine on the muzzling order. I propose 
now to make a few remarks upon another phase of the 
question, if you think them worth publishing. 

Tallude to the power in the hands of the police of inflicting 
great personal annoyance and vexation on dog-owners. I will 
pass by the uncomfortable feeling of being constantly subject 
to police supervision, and suppose that a summons has been 
issued. At the Police-Courts, and before the Magistrates in 
Petty Sessions (I write from personal experience), the person 
so summoned is treated in the same manner and is subjected 
to the same indignities as if he had been engaged in a pothouse 
brawl, or had been drunk and disorderly. Of course, he can 
let the summons go by default, or he can employ a solicitor to 
defend the case, either way incurring considerable expense. 

Tlive in a retired district. The nearest house to mine is my 
gardener’s cottage, nearly half-a-mile distant, but in the 
public road. My dogs occasionally pay a friendly visit to my 
gardener’s children. Here is a fine field for a zealous constable. 

The majority of dog-owners will doubtless do all in their 
power to obey the law, but I think the Home Secretary and 
the Government will do well to reflect that too much police 
meddling is not agreeable to English people, and that they may 
show their displeasure at the polling-booth.—I am, Sir, &c., 

THOMAS WARRINGTON. 

The Cottage, Potter’s Bar, August 12th. 





STUDENTS’ BLUNDERS. 





[To tHE EpiTor OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—After “Hominissimi iguntur,” all students’ blunders 
must fall more or less flat. The following, however, seem to | 


be not without merit, and, veiled as they are in “the decent 
obscurity of a dead language,” I offer them to your readers. 
In each case the translation is put second :—“ By mingling in 
society :” “‘ Mingendo in societate.” “But such a blast, my 
King, began to blow:” “Rex meus incepit crepitus effundere 
tales.” “And many a swarthy face and stern was there :” 
“ Nigre adsunt facies, nigra adsunt _terga.” 

Curious historical research and considerable freedom of 
style are the chief characteristics of the poem on Homer which 
ends :— 

“ Atque fuit etiam prudens, industrius homo; 
Cumque studens auderet eum interrumpere nemo.” 
But one’s heart goes out to the translator of “Magna fuit 
quondam capitis reverentia cani:” “The great Capt. Dog 
was once generally respected.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


[To tHE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In a recent English examination, I underlined for com- 
ment “harpy-footed,” in Milton’s line, “ Thither by harpy- 
footed furies hal’d” (“Paradise Lost,” ii., 596). One ingenious 
student answered,—“ It means walking lightly and gently, as 
to the sound of the harp.”—I am, Sir, &e., W. M. T. 





SUN-DIAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
(To tHE EpiTor or THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—The sun-dial inscription, “ Pereunt et imputantur,” 
quoted by Canon Hopkins in the Spectator of August 10th, 
is also to be seen on a sun-dial in the Temple (I think, in 
Inner Temple Lane). It is said in one of Dasent’s novels to 
have been rendered by an Oxford man, showing some ladies. 
over the Temple,—* They perish, and are not thought of.”—I 
am, Sir, &ce., J. M. F. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN SHANGHAI. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—In your review of M. de Windt’s book, youseem puzzled 
by a very singular misconception. “Shanghai,” you say, “the 
dirtiest city in the Chinese Empire, yet, strange to say, lighted 
by electricity:” The city of Shanghai is not so lighted; it 
is the European settlement of Shanghai, the cleanest and 
handsomest town east of the Cape, lying on the banks of the 
Huangpu—far outside the walls of the pestiferous native city— 
where the electric light is used in the theatres, clubs, shops, 
and streets.—I am, Sir, &e., FREDERIC H. BALFOUR. 
Grosvenor Club, August 12th. 





[*,* Tue Roman CatuHoric Cxiarms.—We have received two 
longish letters from the Rev. Mr. Richardson and from our former 
correspondent, “S. T. P.,” on this subject, which we are compelled 
to defer till next week, when we shall publish them with a short 
article in reply by our reviewer. | 





(*,* Errarum.—In Mr. Alfred Austin’s poem on “A Poet’s 
Eightieth Birthday,” in our last number (p. 175), in the first 
line in the second paragraph, the word “interfered” should be 
“interpret,” and it should run, “ Interpret then the oracle,” &c.} 








BOOKS. 
cae, 
THE BISHOP OF DURHAM ON “SUPERNATURAL 
RELIGION.” * 
“THE author of Supernatural Religion as distinct from his 
work,” says Dr. Lightfoot, in his preface to these masterly 
Essays, “is a mere blank to me. I do not even know his 
name, nor have I attempted to discover it. Whether he is 
living or dead, I know not.” If living, the anonymous author 
can hardly allow this tremendous assault to remain unnoticed. 
Many will read it who did not see the criticism as it appeared 
in successive numbers of the Contemporary Review, and even 
those who read it in its periodical form could not have realised 
its force as they see it when they read it continuously. The 
work with which Dr. Lightfoot deals so trenchantly attacks 
Christianity from two sides,—the miraculous and the evi- 
dential. The first and by far the smaller portion of the work 
is devoted to an elaborate attack on the miraculous element, 
which the author maintains is antecedently incredible. It is 





* Essays on the Work entitled “ Supernatural Religion.” Reprinted from the 
Contemporary Review. By J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop of 
Durham, London: Macmillan and Co, 1889, 
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obvious that if he could demonstrate this part of his case— 
and he thinks he has demonstrated it—the rest of his 
work would be superfluous. The fact that he devotes 
the bulk of his work to an assault on the genuineness 
and authenticity of the New Testament Canon betrays a 
lurking, albeit unconscious, misgiving as to the effectiveness 
of the argument against miracles. It is with the latter portion 
only of Supernatural Religion that Dr. Lightfoot deals, and he 
certainly shows no quarter. He begins by playfully suggesting 
that the book which he undertakes to answer is not the book 
which, under the same name, reviewers had been praising for 
its “scholarship,” “ability,” learning, and critical acumen, 
for these are qualities which he finds singularly lacking in the 
work before him, and he proceeds at once, con amore, to justify 
his indictment. There i: no need, however, to dwell on Dr. 
Lightfoot’s proofs of the author’s defective scholarship, not 
only in Greek and Latin, but even in German. He professes 
to have “shown that the author does not possess the elementary 
knowledge which is indispensable in a critical scholar,” and we 
may safely leave our classical readers to judge for themselves 
how far this serious charge is made good. We prefer to give 
some samples of Dr. Lightfoot’s criticism on points where his 
argument can be followed even by unlearned readers. 

The author of Supernatural Religion builds a plausible 
argument against the New Testament Scriptures on the silence 
of Eusebius; His fundamental assumption is, that when 
Eusebius does not mention a reference to or quotation from 
any Canonical book in any writer of whom he may be speaking, 
then the writer in question was himself silent. Nothing can be 
more neat and telling than the ease with which Dr. Lightfoot 
retorts the argument from the silence of Eusebius. Unfortu- 
nately for the author of Supernatural Religion, Eusebius him- 
self explains the method he intends to pursue in his inquiry 
respecting the Canon of Scripture, which was not then settled 
as we have it now. There was no question, indeed, with 
respect to the main body of the New Testament; but there 
were some writings whose Canonical authority was disputed, 
such as the Second Epistle of St. Peter, and his Acts, Gospel, 
Preaching, and Apocalypse; also the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Acts of Paul. These two 
classes of writings Eusebius proposes to treat in two different 
ways. He will record every instance in which he finds any 
of the disputed class quoted or used—he evidently means as 
Scripture—and also anything of interest respecting them. 
It would be superfluous, on the other hand, to quote 
testimonies to the Canonicity of the undisputed writings; 
and in their case, therefore, he proposes to record only 
anecdotes, and anything else of interest that he may have 
come across in his reading. This distinction is quite 
clear. Eusebius promises to relate everything he can find 
concerning the disputed writings, so that his readers may 
judge for themselves how far they were accepted as genuine. 
The genuineness and authenticity of the Scriptures received 
as Canonical not being in dispute, it would be unnecessary to 
offer evidence on that point, and Eusebius accordingly tells his 
veaders that they are to expect merely illustrative allusions 
and anecdotes. His silence having thus been explained by 
himself beforehand, it follows that no argument can be based 
upon it against the main body of the New. Testament 
Scriptures, such as the Gospels, Acts, Pauline Epistles, 
and the First Epistle of St. John. Here, then, we have the 
limits within which he proposed to conduct his inquiry, clearly 
laid down by Eusebius himself. And, what is more important, 
we have the means of testing the fidelity with which he fulfils 
his promise. Of the writings which he uses in his History, 
some have perished, while others have come down to us. If, 
therefore, we find among the extant works referred to by 
Eusebius clear testimony to the Canonicity of the New Testa- 
ment which, however, he does not quote, it is plain that his 
silence, as previously explained by himself, proves nothing 
against the authority of the then accepted Canon, but rather 
the contrary. In the Epistle of Clement of Rome, for 
example, we have quotations from the New Testament as we 
now possess it, and St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians 
is quoted directly by name. But all that Eusebius says of 
Clement is that, by “ putting forward many thoughts (of the 
Epistle) to the Hebrews, and even employing some passages 
from it word for word, he shows most clearly that the docu- 
ment was not recent (when he wrote).” Eusebius is quite 
accurate here; Clement undoubtedly uses the Epistle to 


‘the Hebrews as authoritative Scripture. But he doe 





8 
name the Epistle to the Hebrews directly, ag he _ 


the First Epistle to the Corinthians. Here, then, sa 
crucial proof that the silence of Eusebius in his references to 
ancient authors does not mean the silence of those authors 
themselves. He simply does not waste time and Space in 
proving what nobody disputed. The Pauline Epistles were 
then received as Canonical; therefore Eusebius deliberate} 
omits, in accordance with his undertaking, Clement’s explicit 
appeal to the First Epistle to the Corinthians. This oop, 
clusive way of testing the method of controversy pursued by 
the author of Supernatural Religion is followed by Dr, 
Lightfoot with overwhelming effect through the Ignatian 
Epistles, the Epistle of Polycarp, the Apology of Justin 
Martyr, the writings of Irenzus, and others. We must 
refer our readers to Dr. Lightfoot’s own book in order to 
appreciate the exhaustive character of his argument; but we 
shall refer to the case of Irenewus by way of specimen, Ip 
his work on Heresies, Iveneus ‘‘ quotes the Acts again ang 
again, and directly ascribes it to St. Luke. He likewise cites 
twelve out of the thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, the exception 
being the short letter to Philemon. These twelve he directly 
ascribes to the Apostle in one place or another, and, with the 
exception of i. Timothy and Titus, he gives the names of the 
persons addressed; so that the identification is complete. The 
list of references to St. Paul’s Epistles alone occupies two octayo 
pages of three columns each in the index to Stieren’s Irenzu,” 
Yet all this mass of evidence, showing that Irenzus was 
perfectly familiar with the New Testament Scriptures ag 
Canonical writings, is passed over in silence by Eusebius, And 
he repeats explicitly his reason for this omission :— 

“Since at the commencement of our treatise we have madea 

promise, saying that we should adduce at the proper opportunities 
the utterances of the ancient elders and writers of the Church, in 
which they have handed down in writing the traditions that 
reached them concerning the Canonical Scriptures, and Ireneus 
was one of these, let me now adduce his notices also, and first 
those relating to the Sacred Gospels, as follows.” 
Eusebius then quotes a passage from Ireneus, relating the 
circumstances under which the Four Gospels were written, 
but none of the passages in which Irenzus shows his intimate 
acquaintance with the New Testament generally. This, as he 
reminds his readers, is in strict accordance with the rule 
which he had laid down for himself in his different treatment 
of the received and disputed sacred writings of his time. 

These being the facts, how does the author of Super. 
natural Religion deal with them? All through his work, le 
assumes and asserts dogmatically that Eusebius “knows 
nothing” of any testimonies to the Canonical Scriptures which 
he does not quote. Eusebius’s own warning ought to have 
saved our anonymous author from this gratuitous assumption. 
But if he had any doubt on the subject, why did he not test 
the matter by examining, as Dr. Lightfoot has done, the 
extant writings to which Eusebius refers? Instead of this, he 
translates a hardly reasonable doubt into a dogmatic state- 
ment of fact which the slightest caution and care would have 
shown him to be absolutely groundless. The silence of 
Eusebius has been explained by himself, and the writers, 
about whose testimony to the Canonical Scriptures he is silent, 
and whose writings have come down to us, bear ample 
testimony to the facts of which the author of Supernatural 
Religion asserts that they are ignorant. It is obvious to 
remark that an exposure of this sort, if it be not refuted, 
suffices to discredit the book of which it forms one of the 
cardinal arguments. But Dr. Lightfoot’s Essays prove, 
in ample detail, that the argument from the silence of 
Eusebius is a fair specimen of the general style of criticism 
which pervades Supernatural Religion. Since the original ap- 
pearance of these Essays, the evidence against the argument 
of Supernatural Religion has greatly accumulated. There 
is, for instance, Dr. Lightfoot’s own learned and elaborate 
vindication of the Ignatian Epistles—a vindication not 
seriously assailed even in Germany—and the discovery of the 
actual Diatissaron of Tatian. These two facts alone make a 
formidable inroad on the destructive criticism of the author 
of Supernatural Religion, and even undermine the foundation 
on which his whole superstructure is raised. In an appendis, 
Dr. Lightfoot adds an exceedingly interesting essay on “ Dis- 
coveries Illustrating the Acts of the Apostles.” Here Dr. 
Lightfoot draws his facts chiefly from General Cesnola’s 


Cyprus and Mr. Wood's Ephesus; and very important facts ” 
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they are, for they may be? said [to amount to a demonstration 
that the Acts of the Apostles must have been written by a 
contemporary of the events which they describe. We must, 
however, send our readers to Dr. Lightfoot’s own pages, for 
it is impossible within our limits to give even an abstract of 
the argument. er — 

We must not omit to add that in this republication Dr. 
Lightfoot acknowledges some errors, of no vital importance, 
of which the author of Supernatural Religion had convicted 
him. It is also due to] Dr. Lightfoot to note that he has 
revised his essays to meet the later editions of Supernatural 
Religion. Apart from the ephemeral cause to which we owe 
Dr. Lightfoot’s volume, the book is one which is certain to 
take rank as a standard authority on the subject which it 
discusses with so much learning and ability. 





EDWARD FITZGERALD.* 


Tue first of these three volumes is devoted to Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
letters. These are some hundreds in number, and range over 
a period of more than fifty years, the earliest being dated 
July, 1832, and the latest, written about thirty-six hours before 
his death, June 12th, 1883. The editor has joined them 
together with a slender—indeed, a very slender—thread of 
narrative. No one can find fault with the practice of letting 
aman tell his own story; nor would any one have wished to 
have a formal biography of Edward Fitzgerald. He would 
himself have abhorred the thought. But Mr. Wright has 
either put in too much of the letters, or has given too 
little explanation in his narrative. We find, for instance, 
Mr. Fitzgerald complaining several times of the difficulty 
that he finds in raising money on reversion. Now, we 
have not the least wish to be told about the circum- 
stances which rendered this step necessary. But if the 
editor is right in withholding all explanation, he should 
surely have omitted the passages, which possess no sort 
of value or, failing any knowledge of the circumstances, of 
interest, but may certainly suggest injurious thoughts. Then 
we get tantalising glimpses of a certain speculation with a 
fishing-boat. All that we see is wholly to the honour of Mr. 
Fitzgerald and of the sturdy seaman whom he employed, and 
in whose praises he is most emphatic. Could we not have been 
told something more about this affair? Apart from this, Mr. 
Wright has done his work well, as, indeed, he could not fail to 
do. When any literary allusion requires explanation, the 
explanation is sure to be forthcoming. 

The interest of the letters is great and varied. First, we have 
little touches of description, sometimes graphic in the highest 
degree. Here is a little picture of life, from a letter written 
in 1834, and not a little significant of the mental attitude 
which the man preserved throughout the forty odd years that 
remained to him :— 

“Here is a glorious sunshiny day: all the morning I read about 
Nero in Tacitus lying at full length on a bench in the garden: 
a nightingale singing, and some red anemones eying the sun man- 
fully not far off. A funny mixture all this: Nero and the delicacy 
of spring; all very human however.” 

And here, again, is what occurs to him as he sits writing in 
his lodgings in London :— 

“A cloud comes over Charlotte Street and seems as if it were 
sailing softly on the April wind to fall in a blessed shower upon 
the lilac buds and thirsty anemones somewhere in Essex. ..... 
The German Ocean will dimple with innumerable pin-points, and 
porpoises rolling near the surface sneeze with unusual pellets of 
fresh water :— 

‘Can such things be, 


And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder ?” 


Oh this wonderful, wonderful world, and we who stand in the 
middle of it are all in a maze, except poor Matthews of Bedford, 
who fixes his eyes upon a wooden cross and has no misgiving 
whatsoever.” 

In his enjoyment of Nature he could not forget himself. 
Thus, elsewhere he speculates, only half in jest, whether the 
“open eye above” approves his “fruitless way of life,” or may 
it be, seeing that the idleness is so very great a test of virtue, 
that the idle man, being virtuous, deserves the highest reward, 
i the more idle, the more deserving ?” And he adds:—* I don’t 
jest; but I don’t propound these things as certain.” But he 
could sometimes speak with certainty, as when he reproves 
Thomas Carlyle for his wild talk about belief. Carlyle had 
been expatiating on the substantial goodness which he found 





* Letters and Literary Remains of E@ward Fitzgerald, Edited by William 
Aldis Wright. 3 vols. London: Macmillan and Co. 1889, 





in Derbyshire villages, and attributing it to the “funded 
virtues of many good, humble men gone by,” Fitzgerald 
writes :— 

“T hope you will have some mercy now and in future on the 
‘Hebrew rags’ which are grown offensive to you; considering it 
was these rags that really did bind together those virtues which 
have transmitted down to us all the good you noticed in Derby- 
shire. If the old creed was so commendably effective in the 
Generals and Councillors of two hundred years ago, I think we 
may be well content to let it work still among the ploughmen and 
weavers of to-day; and even to suffer some absurdities in the 
Form, if the Spirit does well upon the whole.” 

But the chief interest of the letters is to be found in the 
literary and critical elements, which are, indeed, their chief 
constituents. Mr. Fitzgerald always realised intensely what 
he read. Here isa characteristic passage about Thucydides :— 
_ “The fourth book is the most interesting I have read; contain- 
ing all that blockade of Pylos; that first great thumping of the 
Athenians at Oropus, after which they for ever dreaded the 
Theban troops. And it came upon me come stella in ciel, when 
in the account of the taking of Amphipolis, Thucydides, $s tadra 
ouvéypayev, came with seven ships to the rescue. Fancy old 
Hallam sticking to his gun at a Martello tower! This was the 
way to write well; and this was the way to make literature 
respectable. Oh! Alfred Tennyson, could you but have the luck 
to be put to such employment! No man could do it better; a 
more heroic figure to head the defenders of his country could not 

e.”? 


He seems, by-the-way, to have forgotten that, whether rightly 
or wrongly, Thucydides was considered to have mismanaged 
the business very badly, and was banished for his part in 
it. Perhaps, however, it was this that gave him the idea of 
writing a history. 

Throughout the letters Tennyson is Fitzgerald’s hero; but 
his admiration is curiously mingled with censure. To put the 
matter plainly, he seems to have thought that, although beyond 
compare the greatest of contemporary English poets, all that 
has really made him great in the eyes of his countrymen was 
more or less of a mistake. He would have cancelled everything 
written since 1842. “I think he might have stopped after 
1842, leaving ‘ Princesses,’ ‘ Ardens,’ ‘Idylls,’ &c., all unborn : 
all except ‘The Northern Farmer,’ which makes me ery.” He 
speaks of “ that accursed Princess,” and is contemptuous of 
the “elegiacs about Hallam.” “A Man of Genius, who, I 
think, has crippled his growth by over-eluboration,” is the 
summing-up of his judgment. Yet one cannot but think that 
the thought is more prominent, the elaborate form less so, in 
the later poems. 

He has much to say also of Crabbe, a poet whom he heartily 
appreciated. He knew Crabbe’s country, and the poet’s son 
and grandson were among his intimate friends. Doubtléss 
this quickened his sense of his merits; but his criticism is 
always admirably acute. The very last thing that he wrote— 
it is dated June, 1883—was his “ Introduction to Readings in 
Crabbe.” ‘I wish,” he writes, @ propos of Lady Pollock’s 
article on “ American Literature,” “ she had been able to tell us 
that ten copies of Crabbe sold in America for one in England, 
rather than of Philip of Artevelde. What do you and Miladi 
think of these two lines of his, which returned to me the other 
day? Talking of poor vagrants, &c.,— 

‘When Law condemns and Justice, with a sigh 
Pursuing, shakes her sword, and passes by.’ 
There are heaps of sucb things lying hid in the tangle of 
Crabbe’s careless verse.” 

Fitzgerald was somewhat paradoxical in his criticism, as in 
his views of life; but he is always vigorous and original. The 
Literary Remains have been so recently noticed in the 
Spectator that it is needless now to recur to them. 





MR. HENRY JAMES’S TALES.* 
WE have need of all Mr. Henry James’s well-known charm 
of style, or of all the occasional reminders of this charm 
which occur in the course of it, to carry us through the tale 
which has given its name to the four now collected and repub- 
lished. The subject is intensely disagreeable; the catastrophe 
imminent from the first pages, and concerning two very 
disagreeable persons in whom it is impossible to feel an 
interest, offers none of the morbid excitement sometimes 
attendant upon such situations; fortunately, the author 
is far from having any intention of the kind. The 
characters, with one slight exception, are for the most 
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part repellent, and certainly most unloveable. The whole 
atmosphere of the book, from beginning to end, is full of 
a cold, calculating, and helpless selfishness which depresses 
us to the last degree, and seems without a redeeming point. 
But there is undoubted power, we fear to say truth, in the 
story as a picture of a certain phase of modern social life, and 
to make a story worth reading nowadays, beauty of character 
and incident do not seem indispensable. Upon Mr. Henry 
James’s characters and the aim of his books, we always feel 
that we have a perfect right to put our own interpretations, a 
right fully recognised by the author. We know that he has had 
certain peculiar advantages over us, but of these he gives us the 
benefit as far as he can, and laying before us, bit by bit, traits 
and characteristics and incidents which have come under his 
notice, invites our solution of the problem along with his own. 
This dim groping in the minds and sayings and doings of his 
personages for an explanation of their characters and actions, 
which seems to place author and readers on a common level 
of inquiry, tends to give an air of intense reality to Mr. Henry 
James’s books; but we have generally found it aggravating, 
especially at the end of a tale, when, to gain a clear idea of 
what the author means, we would often dispense with our 
share in the responsibility for following up the clue. However, 
this prevents us from having any scruple about forming our 
own conclusions, and we give them unhesitatingly upon the 
principal features of the present story. 

Laura Wing, a young American girl, whom loss of fortune 
has rendered almost dependent, has come over to England to 
make her home with an elder sister, married some years pre- 
viously into an English family of wealth and good connection. 
This marriage has long ceased to be a happy one. From what 
we see later of both persons, it is hard to tell whose conduct 
has been most to blame, though the wife’s has been most 
glaringly exposed to the scandal of gossiping tongues ; but this 
is unimportant. It is in the effect of the atmosphere of her 
sister’s house upon Laura’s mind and conduct that the purpose 
of the story shows itself. She has been a year exposed to its 
influence when we are introduced to her, and the sense of her 
situation has been becoming gradually more intolerable to her. 
The story opens thus :— 

“Tt was raining, apparently, but she didn’t mind—she would put 
on stout shoes and walk over to Plash. She was restless and so 
fidgety that it was a pain; there were strange voices that 
frightened her—they threw out the ugliest intimations—in the 
empty rooms at home. She would see old Mrs. Berrington, whom 
she liked because she was so simple, and old Lady Davenant, who 
was staying with her and who was interesting for reasons with 
which simplicity had nothing to do. Then she would come back 
to the children’s tea—she liked even better the last half-hour in 
the schoolroom, with the bread and butter, the candles and the 
red fire, the little spasms of confidence of Miss Steet the nursery- 
governess, and the society of Scratch and Parson (their nicknames 
would have made you think they were dogs) her small, magnificent 
nephews, whose flesh was so firm yet so soft and their eyes so 
charming when they listened to stories. Plash was the dower- 
house and about a mile and a half, through the park, from 
Mellows. It was not raining after all, though it had been; there 
was only a grayness in the air, covering all the strong, rich green, 
and a pleasant damp, earthy smell, and the walks were smooth 
and hard, so that the expedition was not arduous.” 

She finds Lady Davenant alone, and in the course of the con- 
versation which follows, we get a sort of insight into Laura’s 
state of mind, as well as into the character of her counsellor, 
who is represented as her best friend. Lady Davenant is an 
old lady bordering upon eighty, and there is something par- 
ticularly odious to us in the sketch of her which is laid before 
us and in her intercourse with Laura. She is clever, worldly, 
hard, cynical, and irreproachable, but she betrays a real 
interest and fondness for her young friend which are her best 
points. Otherwise she is not fond of the young, nor of 
invalids, and “she pretended to care equally little for 
persons suffering from other forms of misfortune, but she 
was capable of finding excuses for them when they had 
been sufficiently to blame.” It gives us an idea of the 
poverty of Laura’s resources when Lady Davenant is the 
sole support on whom sbe has to lean, and hers the only 
standard of conduct she can look up to. “She herself [Lady 
Davenant] had been a good woman, and that was the only 
thing which told in the long-run. It was Laura’s own idea to 
be a good woman, and that this would make it an advantage 
for Lady Davenant to show her how not to feel too much. As 
regards feeling enough, that was a branch in which she had 
no need to take lessons.” Laura can certainly feel greatly 


of what she feels is very selfish. It is the scandal, the exposure 
and the degradation which she dreads to the full; it does not 
seem that she fears the wrong so much—(this would be part! 
a result of her surroundings in the first year acting i 
a weak nature)—and the scandal she seems to dread, ag 
it may affect her own feelings, and from a general horp 

: : or 
of the whole thing, though she occasionally breaks ont into 
wailing on her sister’s account. An almost equal horror of 
poverty, and a general helplessness, go far to make Up our im. 
pression of Laura in this first interview. The summing-up of 
Lady Davenant’s advice to her in regard to her sister, in hey 
parting words, “ Mind what I tell you, my dear; let her go» 
is an answer to her undefined craving for guidance very much 
in keeping with the tone of the story. 

There is little tenderness, though some compunction, jn 
Laura’s ways with her small nephews, who, however, are 
not represented as nice children towards whom tender. 
ness would rise spontaneous. The brother-in-law presents 
an odious picture. He is weak, good-natured to Laura and 
his children; bitter, revengeful, and brutal in his talk 
about his wife—we never see them together—his pertinacious 
aim being to discover something in regard to her which 
shall justify extreme measures. There are suggestively dis. 
agreeable hints thrown out as to his own life which are, 
happily, not followed up. The wife herself is not prominently 
brought forward ; she passes for a brilliantly beautiful figure, 
hard and deceitful. Amid such surroundings, and with 
alternate moods of loathing and horror for what she sees 
and suspects, on the one hand, and for her own state 
of mind in steadily disbelieving all mitigation of the wrong 
on the other, Laura’s life drags on to the climax. The 
long-expected catastrophe occurs, and it is only important 
as showing, in her appeal to Mr. Wendover and the scene 
in his box at the opera, to what a point of dangerous 
and hopeless selfishness she has gradually been led. Mr. 
Wendover, the upright, simple, experience-seeking American, 
expecting no evil and enjoying everything he sees, is a 
refreshing contrast to the other characters. His inter. 
view with Lady Davenant at her house on the day following 
his strange scene with Laura, his firm repudiation of any 
particular feeling or intention regarding her, and then the 
gradual working upon his feelings of the picture of her help. 
less shame and suffering until his own feelings culminate in 
real love for her, is all given with what strikes us as genuine 
insight. If he finds her at last, we hope it will be when more 
wholesome influences have been brought to bear upon her 
well-meaning but incapable nature. i 

“The ‘ Patagonia’” is a much pleasanter tale to read, in spite 

of its tragic ending. It contains some of Mr. Henry James's 
happiest and most suggestive descriptions of steamer life and 
surroundings. Here is the ‘ Patagonia’ described :— 
“The ‘ Patagonia’ was slow, but she was spacious and com- 
fortable, and there was a kind of motherly decency in her long, 
nursing rock and her rustling, old-fashioned gait. It was as if 
she wished not to present herself in port with the splashed eager- 
ness of a young creature. We were not numerous enough to 
squeeze each other and yet we were not too few to entertain—with 
that familiarity and relief which figures and objects acquire on 
the great bare field of the ocean, beneath the great bright glass 
of the sky. I had never liked the sea so much before, indeed I 
had never liked it at all; but now I had a revelation of how, ina 
midsummer mood, it could please. It was darkly and magnificently 
blue and imperturbably quiet—save for the great regular swell of 
its heart-beats, the pulse of its life, and there grew to be some- 
thing so agreeable in the sense of floating there in infinite isolation 
and leisure that it was a positive satisfaction the ‘ Patagonia’ was 
not a racer. One had never thought of the sea as the great place 
of safety, but now it came over one that there is no place so safe 
from the land. When it does not give you trouble it takes it away 
—takes away letters and telegrams and newspapers and visits and 
duties and efforts, all the complications, all the superfluities and 
superstitions that we have stuffed into our terrene life. The 
simple absence of the post, when the particular conditions enable 
you to enjoy the great fact by which it is produced, becomes In 
itself a kind of bliss, and the clean stage of the deck shows you @ 
play that amuses, the personal drama of the voyage, the move- 
ment and interaction, in the strong sea-light, of figures that end 
by representing something—something moreover of which the 
interest is never, even in its keenness, too great to suffer you to 
go to sleep.” 


And later :— 


“T went up and saw a few figures sitting or moving about in 
the darkness. The ocean looked black and small as it is apt to do 
at night, and the long mass of the ship with its vague dim wings 
seemed to take up a great part of it. There were more stars than 
one saw on land, and the heavens struck one more than ever as 





and tragically, but we have the impression that a great deal 





larger than the earth.” 
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Any one who-has been at sea will feel a picture like this. 
The pathetic little drama which begins at Boston on the 
night before the voyage, is quietly carried on, with all 
the indolent ease and grace of pointless remarks and 
half-expressed opinions and doubts which have a familiar 
charm to the author’s admirers, until the voyage is nearly at 
an end, when the tragic climax is suddenly reached. This is 
brought before us very forcibly in a few pages, and after- 
wards the story seems to drop to a close. There are two 
more tales in the book. “The Liar” isa curious psychological 
puzzle, very ably and interestingly told. “Mrs. Temperley,” 
while inferior in importance and interest to the others, is yet 
an amusing study of character, with a touch of pathos running 
through the tale. This last story and “ ‘The Patagonia’” are 
very much in the style of many others of Mr. Henry James’s 
minor tales and sketches, and in no degree below his standard in 
them. “The Liar,” from the originality of its subject, and the 
more direct way in which it is treated, is somehow newer to us. 
« A London Life,” in being devoid of all attractiveness, is unlike 
the author’s previous works. In setting forth the dreary, flat, 
unenticing selfishness of sin, and the pernicious atmosphere 
which it exhales without any of the attraction of strong 
excitement, this is more of a moral story than any power and 
skill in the handling can make it an agreeable one. That, 
along with the other stories, it can be read with unflagging 
attention, is a proof of this power and skill. 





MISS COBBE’S “MODERN RACK.”* 

UnpDER the above title, Miss Cobbe has collected the various 
papers written by her in her fifteen years’ crusade against 
vivisection, and the little volume contains an eloquent and 
forcible summary of her pleading for the dumb creatures she 
has tried to save from suffermg; while her vigour of style, 
and the background of cultivation which is implied in all she 
writes, prevent the subject from being as painful reading as 
might be supposed. She has been accused of inaccuracy and 
injustice; and if she has entirely escaped these temptations, 
she is probably the first reformer who has done so. Whether 
we form our judgment from the recollections of private or 
public life, we have to allow that people not otherwise untrust- 
worthy, do form, or at all events express, irreconcilable opinions 
not only as to what ought to happen or what will happen, but 
as to what has happened, when it concerns a matter of keen 
controversy. A short review does not appear to us a good 
opportunity for going into questions of misstatement, and we 
will merely allude to two facts brought forward in this volume 
which seem to us to need explanation,—the first, that 
Drs. Ferrier and Yeo, according to the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society for 1884, made certain experiments 
conjointly for which the former, in a prosecution brought 
against him for performing these experiments without a licence, 
denied all responsibility on oath ; the second, that Sir William 
Harcourt, speaking in the House of Commons on April 4th, 
1883, denied that experiments on living animals in illustra- 
tion of lectures were legal, when he had, according to 
Miss Cobbe (p. 89), “given permission to sixteen persons 
to use such demonstrations.” But such explanation seems 
to us important only because it affects the character of in- 
dividuals. Whether the Professor and the Minister were 
acting on the view held by no less an authority than Milton, 
that it was morally defensible to use deceit with persons 
disordered in mind, a category which may be supposed 
to include the opponents of scientific men, or whether 
some explanation may bring their statements into harmony 
with their actions, the cause which they oppose and the cause 
which they defend remain either way much the same. Weare 
sincerely anxious to do justice to the cause which they defend, 
and we will endeavour to state their arguments, fairly in- 
dicating very slightly those by which we are led to oppose views 
endorsed by names of so much weight, and supported by con- 
siderations so obvious, and to many so convincing. 

It is a very strong argument on the side of the vivisec- 
tionists that vivisection is held by almost all scientific men 
to be a necessary instrument of science, and -by most doctors 
to be a potent adjunct to the art of healing. We have heard 
this view questioned by scientific lips; while a protest from one 


who certainly will not be accused of any disrespect for science | 


—Auguste Comte—reinforces the doubt of the non-scientific 
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mind whether an examination of the living organism made 
under conditions so unnatural may not be misleading rather 
than instructive; but still, speaking broadly, that opinion 
is the one held by scientific persons concerning the subject- 
matter which they best understand. The verdict of Science 
in our day is given as freely for the use of the modern 
rack, as the verdict of Religion in a former day for 
the use of the ancient rack. And the generality of people 
no more think of questioning the verdict of Science in the 
nineteenth century, than in the thirteenth they would have 
thought of questioning the verdict of Religion. Then, as now, 
what seemed at stake was the salvation of mankind, and a 
race saved from disease is as potent a conception as a soul 
saved from hell. We are more inclined to dispute the principles 
than the facts of the scientific party. After carefully watching 
every scrap of evidence bearing on this point in the last dozen 
years, it does, indeed, appear to us that any supposed case of 
direct medical advantage from vivisection—as, for instance, 
the operation originated by Dr. Clay, and claimed by the 
Bishop of Peterborough in the House of Lords as the great 
triumph of vivisection (see British Medical Journal, July 17th, 
1880)—has broken down. But we must not assume that this 
will always be the case. We may suspect that vivisection no 
more furthers the benefit of humanity than the Inquisition 
did; but we must remember that our opponents believe in the 
value of the first no less firmly than did Philip TI. of Spain in 
the value of the last, and we are hardly prepared to say that, 
from their own point of view, they are equally mistaken. The 
thing they think supreme may be furthered by vivisection. 
We have to ask if it onght to be gained at such a price, what- 
ever be its own value. 

The argument most often brought forward on the scientific 
side (to judge from our own experience)—that which is fur- 
nished by the existence of field sports—is well summed up by 
Miss Cobbe (p. 10); but it is difficult for a woman, perhaps, 
to do justice to this point of view. We will try to express on 
this subject what we suppose to be the most rational version 
of the case of her opponents. ‘It must be allowed,’ one of them 
may be supposed to urge, ‘that it would be quite impossible 
to put a stop to hunting, and that hunting, if you look at it 
in cold blood, must be called cruel. . Well, what is the good 
of hunting? It gives a good many worthy gentlemen and 
their dependants a point of common interest; it is a health- 
ful employment, it develops some fine, manly qualities, and 
altogether turns out the sort of man one likes to think of 
as the average Englishman. Now, we have aims much more 
important than these. We are going to give a point of common 
interest, not to a few landowners and farmers, who will be 
forgotten as soon as they are dead—the feras conswmere nati, 
as Fielding called them—but to the mental legislators of our 
race. You trust sportsmen; you will not hear of any shackles 
on their cruelty; they may set what traps they please for the 
creatures they call vermin, and leave them to die in agonies 
that exceed all that has ordinarily to be endured at 
the hands of the physiologist: but you surround men of 
intellect and fame with annoying precautions; while you 
leave Squire Western omnipotent over the creatures he 
looks on as a cat does a mouse, you hamper with restrictions 
the Newtons and Galileos of a science no less noble than 
astronomy. And remember’ (our vivisectionist might urge 
with some force), ‘that when you allow that it would be im- 
possible to legislate against field sports, you are really sum- 
ming up a wide and various cluster of arguments on our side. 
Weare not merely saying, when we point out that Englishmen 
encourage sport, “Others are as bad as we are.” We are 
gathering up considerations that do unquestionably satisfy 
the consciences of good men on the whole, though perhaps 
they could not put them into logical shape.’ 

In endeavouring to put the case of our adversaries at its 
strongest, we have made a special effort to put ourselves in 
their place with regard to sport, because this is the point 
which we have always found brought forward as irresistible 
by those whose support to vivisection was given reluctantly, 
—by those, that is, on whom we should most wish to make 
some impression. When the Vivisection Act was passed, 
there was a kind of feeling, which is perhaps lessened since 





then, that legislators, in passing over the sins of landlords for 
| the sins of scientific investigators, were compounding for 
| sins they were inclined to by damning those they had no 
| mind to. This feeling has always been an obstacle in 
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the way of any protection of animals. Sydney Smith 
satirised, in the Edinburgh Review, the attempt to do 
away with what may be called the field sports of the poor, and 
there is no doubt that the cruelty we legislate against is the 
cruelty of the poor rather than of the rich. Those who blame 
this as an unworthy truckling to vice in the upper classes, 
confound the standard which should be the aim of the moralist 
with that view of possibilities which must be the guide of the 
legislater. But they have something plausible to say for 
themselves, and make an impression on many minds. 

We cannot say as much for another argument somewhat 
similar to this one, the plea that “anti-vivisectionists” are 
committed to a propaganda against animal food as much as 
against sport. As if we did not, just as much with men as 
with beasts, draw a clear line of distinction between hastening 
that event which comes to every creature, and making existence 
hateful; as if on the field of battle we should spare the life of 
the best of men, or in the camp afterwards wring information 
by torture from the worst! But this is hardly worth saying. 
We have to notice the strongest points of our opponents, and 
we will not weaken their case by an appendix of what is 
manifestly foolish. 

To our own mind, it is not so much that the arguments here 
set forth are refuted by stronger arguments against them, 
as that they become arguments against the practice they are 
intended to support, as soon as ever one realises what that 
practice is. For they show us how much temptation there is to 
justify things that nothing can justify. All this might be urged 
against experiments on animals with unanswerable force if all 
experiments were what many are. The whole question is one 
of proportion. A student of biology—Mr. Romanes—has 
declared in these columns, and we doubt not with perfect sin- 
cerity, that he had often endured at the hands of his dentist 
much more than he believed himself ever to have seen inflicted 
in an experiment upon animals. If that statement could be 
quite truthfully repeated by every one who had ever been the 
witness to a vivisection, we should concede that among 
the many and great evils of the world this was not one 
worth opposing. But it is not from sensational accounts of 
anti-vivisectionists that we learn how unlike this is to the 
truth. We do not ask our readers to let themselves be 
influenced by one line written by Miss Cobbe. We would 
direct them to Dr. Burdon-Sanderson’s Handbook to the 
Physiological Laboratory, a book, he says, “intended for 
beginners in physiological work,” and which must have been 
consulted by many hundreds of medical students, and contri- 
buted largely to form their view of what it is legitimate to do. 
If ordinary readers would bring home to their imaginations, 
on the unimpeachable testimony of men employed in vivi- 
section, what it is that vivisection means, the only persons 
who would continue to uphold the practice would be those 
who think that an animal cannot be wronged. Perhaps they 
might form a class sufficient to support it, even now, though 
they are fewer than they were. The daughter of Coleridge— 
one of the most gentle and amiable of women—says exactly 
this in her charming letters; and a writer quoted by Miss 
Cobbe (p. 67), declares that “ vivisection pain, even prolonged 
and acute pain, inflicted on any brute for the sake of a brother- 
man, for whom Christ died, I should be ashamed of myself 
indeed if I found fault with any one for inflicting.” To those 
who differ from this writer only in the implied reason for this 
belief, and the frankness with which he expresses it, there is 
nothing to say. But any one who thinks wrong to an animal 
conceivable is bound to know what it is that scientific men 
make animals endure, before listening to their plea that medical 
science is their debtor, or that sportsmen are their superiors 
in cruelty. 

“Tf I had known what I should have had to endure,” said 
an invalid after an operation conducted under chloroform, and 
with every alleviation that money and love could procure, “I 
should have rather chosen to die.” How many animals do we 
force to undergo, for the sake of our lives, what no one would 
undergo for the sake of his own? We will not ask whether the 
sacrifice is wasted or effectual. The assertion that it is effectual 
has been often made by persons who ought to be good judges of 
the question, but who also had a strong interest in its decision ; 
while some of these assertions, it appears to us, have been dis- 
proved. If some prove well grounded, we shall feel to them 
exactly as we do towards those cases in which Mr. Froude told 
Miss Cobbe—(and it is a curious chance that we once heard 





almost the same remark made by Dr. Martineau, not in any 
connection with this subject)—that he believed the life of 
Queen Elizabeth had been saved more than once by the 
influence of the rack wringing revelations from conspirators, 
We think it would have been better that the Protestant suc. 
cession should have been endangered, and Catholics not tor. 
tured. We would rather look back on a longer stage of 
Protestant struggle, and an emancipation of Protestantism 
unstained by cruelty. And we would rather look forward to a 
slower development of medical science, and a healing art that 
had not hardened the hearts of its votaries to the most help. 
less creatures that can ever come in their way, and marked its 
progress to soothe human suffering by agonies that brave men 
would rather die than endure. 

Our progress upwards in the development of morals is 
marked, like every other ascent, by our widened horizon. Good 
men in the ancient world were dead to pity where slaves 
were concerned, because a slave had no rights. Good men 
in the mediwval world were dead to pity where Jews and 
Mahommedans were concerned, because an infidel had no 
rights. We have seen, in our day, the rising tide of right 
cover, at least in theory, the whole world of human existence, 
Surely our descendants. will watch its expansion cover the 
whole world of sentient existence. It cannot be that the 
vast majority of sentient beings will for ever remain outside 
the pale of recognised duty on the part of the only race of 
sentient beings which has fully recognised duty. Those who 
have no voice to plead for themselves, must be the last to be 
considered; but it will one day be as impossible for their tor. 
ture to be justified by the hope of our gain, as if they were 
Australian savages or Whitechapel criminals. No degradation 
in the scale of humanity, no responsibility for crime, implies 
an abdication of this negative Right of Man. We are certain 
that in future times, the descent, if it be established, from an 
ancestor older than humanity will not do so either. 





REMINISCENCES OF A REGICIDE.* 

THE motto chosen by the remarkable man whose reminiscences 
Mrs. Simpson has edited with singular skill and success, is a 
contradiction of that well-known saying in which most of us 
believe,—‘“ The looker-on sees most of the game.” Sergent, 
the conventionnel, held with Montaigne that “the only good 
histories are those written by the very people who were at the 
head of the movements described, or who, at any rate, took 
part in their conduct.” If the memoranda (they are hardly 
more), from which his careful and laborious editor has evolved 
a profoundly interesting narrative, do in truth constitute a 
“good” history of the events in which he took a part, then have 
we read, with more or less confidence, or credulity, a great many 
bad histories of the terrible revolutionary drama and the actors 
in it. Since the discovery of the narrative of The Last Days of 
the Consulate, written by Fauriel, and containing the secret 
history of the Moreau and Pichegru “ affair”—thus antici- 
pating some of the disclosures of those Memoirs of Talleyrand 
which will have lost their savour by the long delay of publica- 
tion—there has been no such strange, seemingly hap-hazard 
revelation as that made by the patient piecing, arranging, 
and supplementing of Sergent’s MSS. In 1846, Mr. and 
Mrs. Davenport, friends of Lord Brougham, while staying at 
his chateau at Nice, were taken by M. Carnot (father of the 
present President of the French Republic) to visit one Sergent- 
Marceau—he had added his wife’s name to his own—who had 
been an active figure in the Revolution, and was then living 
at Nice, in full possession of his health and faculties at over 
ninety years of age. There was a fascination about speaking 
face to face with a man who had seen and shared in events that 
had not yet receded into the far past, and the English visitors 
were soon taken into his confidence. 

Here is Mrs. Simpson’s account of how she came to under- 
take the task she has so ably accomplished :— 

“With so much that was interesting to communicate, no one 
can wonder at Sergent’s wishing at the same time to vindicate 
his own character, by putting his reminiscences into a substantial 
form. He had already written a short memoir in 1801, and he 
dictated another to Mrs. Davenport in the winter of 1846-47. 
Mignet, the historian, was consulted by Mr. Davenport on bis 


return to Paris, on the proposed publication of Sergent’s papers ; 
but the design was frustrated by the death of the writer, and 





* Reminiscences of a Regicide, Edited from the Original MSS. of Sergent- 
Marceau, Member of the Convention and Administrator of Police in the French 
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that of Mr. Davenport, within a few weeks of each other. Some 
time ago, her attention having been called to the subject by 
some publications on the French Revolution, the Dowager Lady 
Hatherton (formerly Mrs. Davenport) brought Sergent’s papers 
to me, and I was so much interested by them that she kindly 
jntrusted me with the task of unravelling them.” 

Between the memoir written in 1801, and that dictated to 
Mrs. Davenport in 1846-47, in which Sergent always speaks of 
himself in the third person, there is, naturally, great disparity. 
The latter lacks the freshness of the former; but, on the other 
hand, the writer’s retrospective self-exculpation gives it a 
strong personal interest ; while the whole of his life is per- 
yaded by the charm of that love-story which took sixty 
years in the telling. Sergent was an engraver by profession, 
and Marie Marceau Desgraviers, with whom he was in 
love for two years before he ever spoke to her, and whose 
second husband he became, learned the art of engraving from 
him, and became a proficient in it. She was, no doubt, hand- 
some, attractive, and estimable; but there is no trace in the 
Memoirs of her having tried to keep him out of the revo- 
lutionary excesses, or been more capable than himself of 
seeing two sides to any of the questions of the time. He tells 
the story of their early years prettily enough; but his 
concluding apostrophe to her is laboured and mannered :— 

“Oh, Emira! I watched thy first steps in a life which already 
was to thee a vale of tears! Child that I was, I knew not—when 
the mere sight of thee filled my heart with joy—I knew not that 
that heart would be thine and thine only till death. I knew not 
that one day thy heart would beat with equal ardour, and that 
I should hear from thy lips the dear avowal that its beatings had 
been reserved for me! I knew not that I should this very day, 
two hundred leagues from our birthplace, shed tears over thy 


they 


tomb, and lay on it wreaths of myrtle and cypress ! 


We have met with the name of Sergent in several works 
relating to the Revolution, and have a general notion of his 
playing a ferocious part in the sanguinary drama; but he is 
never distinct or impressive. Mrs. Simpson, who has really 
written a succinct history of the Revolution in supplying the 
connecting links of his disjointed Memoirs, places the regicide, 
against whom other accusations also existed, in a strongly in- 
dividual light. On the whole, we do not take Sergent to have 
been a bad or a deliberately cruel man; but it is evident that 
he was little-minded, petulantly vain, and devoid of sensitive- 
ness. That he was a sincere believer in the principles of the 
Revolution, is beyond a doubt; that he ever practically con- 
demned their perversion, we are by no means convinced. His 
extraordinary display of memory, eloquence, and power (at 
ninety) so persuaded Mr. Davenport, that he accepted Sergent’s 
explanations without hesitation. Says Mr. Davenport, ad- 
dressing “those who without reference to politics respect 
inflexibility of principles :” 


“His whole life has been devoted to politics and the fine arts. 
aiesatones His walls are covered by likenesses of the two objects 
of his idolatry, Emira, and her brother, the celebrated General 
Marceau. In the memory of these two his soul seems constantly 
entranced, and he dwells on their rare and delightful qualities in 
a manner totally inconsistent with any other than the most 
refined and benevolent nature.” 

This generalisation does more credit to Mr. Davenport’s 
heart than to his head, and rather predisposes the reader to 
regard Sergent’s explanations with suspicion, especially when 
he comes to the most interesting portion of the book,—Mrs. 
Simpson’s admirable summary of the events which led to the 
10th of August, and Sergent’s own account of his sbare in 
them. It is evident that an oversight of the King’s, which 
Sergent regarded and resented as a slight (see page 165), was 
the chief incentive to his subsequent treatment of the un- 
happy Sovereign. It is impossible to believe that Sergent 
believed in the “plots” of the helpless Court, the “conspiracies ” 
of the wretched prisoners, and “the gold of Pitt ;” yet we 
find him gravely recording all these fictions, and declaring 
that the King’s “ friends” tried to assassinate him (Sergent), 
“pretending not to have seen him turning the mob out of the 
apartments in which the King was besieged.” The thread of 
foolishness which runs through every version of the notions 
and the conduct of the conventionnels, and, indeed, of all 
the parties concerned in the great struggle, after 1791, is not 
missing from the Sergent Memoirs, but it runs side by side 
with many threads of shrewdness, foresight, and good sense. 
His sketches of the Rolands, husband and wife, are ex- 
tremely interesting. He unhesitatingly imputes the dis- 
asters of the Girondins to Madame Roland, and handles her 
with an almost contemptuous severity. He stands up for 








Danton, trying to clear him of the odium of having planned 
the September massacres; but his own account of his own 
conduct on that dreadful occasion is so strange, that nothing 
which he says about it carries conviction. We have not 
space for extracts, but assure our readers that this portion 
of the book will interest them deeply; it is, as Sergent’s own 
compatriots would say, “of palpitating actuality.” The pages 
are studded with names which respectively awaken in us, after 
a hundred years, keen sentiments of admiration, pity, horror, 
indignation, and disgust. Nowhere have we found the story 
of Lafayette, his leap into the river, his flight—surely the 
most dramatic, though the least tragic finale of them all— 
so graphically told. Here are the men of the time drawn in 
strong, clear colours by one of themselves, and retouched, 
after long years, without change, without misgiving respecting 
either them or himself. He said to M. Carnot, a week before 
his death—he was then ninety-six,—‘ They [the priests 
who had visited the old man] want me to repudiate my con- 
duct in the Revolution. They have made indirect overtures 
to me, and would not be particular as to the form, if only they 
might say that Old Sergent has abjured his errors. Old 
Sergent turns a deaf ear, because he does not think he was in 
error; because, far from repenting, he considers the part he 
took in the Revolution as his chief title of honour.” He had 
been exiled in 1801 for his supposed participation in the plot 
of the Rue Nicaise (the infernal machine), although he was 
entirely guiltless in the matter, and had voluntarily perpetuated 
his exile. Since then, the Empire had risen, flourished, fallen, 
passed away; the Bourbon Restoration was a thing of the 
past; the “ Monarchy of July” was actually tottering to its 
fall; the scenes in which he had played a part were ancient 
history,—but he imagined himself a political personage still! 

There is something enigmatical, and much that is interest- 
ing, about this man, who seems to have almost persuaded the 
very able editor of his memoranda that he was not what all 
the hard facts at which we get in his own narrative prove him 
to have been,—a hard-hearted, doctrinaire politician of the 
cold, keen, resolute kind. But the Reminiscences of this 
Regicide have the fascination of a romance of the time when 
romances were romantic. 





MR. McCARTHY’S “OMAR KHAYYAM.”* 

Ir this book were the work of a very young writer, we should 
forgive its affectations and conceits, in the belief that they only 
came of a mistaken but not unworthy desire to follow in the 
steps of the great masters of former generations, and that more 
experience would teach him to distinguish the permanent 
forms of the English language which are for all time, from 
those: which are only good for their own day, and would drop 
off in succession like the yearly leaves on a great oak. But 
when the writer claims to be a man of mature intellect and 
culture, acquainted with many lands and many people, we 
are justly irritated by such affectations and conceits. It 
is very creditable to a man to learn Persian, though he be not 
accredited to the Court of the Shah or of any Indian Prince ; 
and since this language, easy as it is, is no longer as familiar 
to all educated Anglo-Indians as it was from the days of 
Warren Hastings to those of Mountstuart Elphinstone, a 
little vanity may be pardoned in the Englishman who can 
boast such knowledge. But was it necessary or becoming to 
make the boast in such high-flown pkrases as the following ?— 

“Fyrom the Omar of Fitzgerald’s incomparable verse to Omar 
himself, the real Omar in his native Persian, was a step, but a 
hard step. I plunged into Persian for Omar’s sake; I struggled 
with the strange script of the East; I became possessed of Mr. 
Whinfield’s edition first, then of Nicolas’s, the one accom- 
panied by a rendering in English verse, the other by a translation 
in French prose. With these, in such leisure as I could find, and 
at long intervals, I grappled. My Persian of to-day is at the 
best but beggarly, but such as it is, it has given me infinite 
pleasure.” 
All this means no more than that the writer has learnt Persian, 
and enjoys it,as other men have done before him, though, like 
Dogberry’s well-favoured man, they have given thanks and 
made no boast of it. But this grandiloquence is not all. ~Not 
content with calling Persian writing “the strange script of the 
East,” the whole book, from the title on the cover to the last 
page, is printed in the still more strange and disagreeable 
“script” which printers call “small caps.,” and which makes 





* Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, Translated by Justin Huntly McCarthy, M.P. 
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the book look as if it were in type-writing of the earlier and 
less readable kind. The effect of this intolerable affectation 
on our eyes and temper is, we confess, such that we find it 
difficult to do justice to the substance of the translations and 
the introduction to them. 


Omar, surnamed Khayyam, or “the tent-maker,” was a 


Persian astronomer and mathematician of so much eminence 
that Gibbon (as quoted by Mr. Fitzgerald) says that the reformed 
calendar, in framing which Omar was employed, was “a com- 
putation of time which surpasses the Julian and approaches 
the accuracy of the Gregorian style.” His honour as a man 
of science seems to have been always greater in his own 
country than as a poet; and it was so in Europe also till he 
became known through the translations of Fitzgerald, followed 
by those of Whinfield, Nicolas, and Garner, and now by 
Mr. McCarthy. And notwithstanding the preference hinted 
by Mr. Fitzgerald, and avowed by Mr. McCarthy, for Omar to 
Saadi and Hafiz, we must declare our own opinion that the 
Quatrains of Omar can no more claim precedence over the 
Diwan of Hafiz, than can the Epigrams of Martial or of the 
Greek Anthology over the Odes of Horace and Anacreon. 
We share their high appreciation of the vigorous thought 
and picturesque imagery in which Omar so often em- 
bodies the scepticism with which he mocks the Sphinx 
whose riddle he despairs of solving; but not only do we 
prefer the only half-intelligible mysticism which with Hafiz 
takes the place of such scepticism, but we must think that in 
all that constitutes poetry, Hafiz is far superior. And still 
less can we agree with our critics that Omar’s Quatrains can 
be even compared for imagination, any more than for moral 
philosophy, with the Bustan and Gulistan of Saadi. Nothing, 
indeed, can surpass the epigrammatic terseness and vigour and 
imagery of some of those quatrains, as represented by Mr. Fitz- 
gerald. But a larger—we suspect, though without counting, a 
far larger—number of the whole, have little of these qualities. 
This is true even of the limited number which Mr. Fitzgerald 
has given us; andstill more is it apparent in the complete col- 
lection of Mr. McCarthy. What, for instance, can be more vapid 
than this ?—“ Whenever you can get two measures of wine, 
drink, wherever you may be; for he who acts thus is free from 
thy scorn or my scorn.” And we might quote almost any 
number of such specimens from Mr. McCarthy, and not a few, 
not much better, even in Mr. Fitzgerald’sversion. And if Omar’s 
reputation as a master of epigram will not be heightened by 
the number of Mr. McCarthy’s translations, neither will it be so 
by a comparison of his literal prose with the free verse of 
Fitzgerald. There is usually something both amiable and 
modest in the temper which leads a man to attempt the trans- 
lation of a favourite author. “What no one with us shares, seems 
scarce our own;” and when the charms of a book in another 
language than our own have become known to us either in the 
first burst of novelty, or as the mature fruit of long familiarity, 
we long to share this enjoyment with others by giving them a 
translation. And then it seems so much more modest and 
humble an undertaking to translate than to originate, that the 
young author thinks he may hope to succeed in the former 
attempt, like the modest young doctor who thought he could 
cure a baby. But, in truth, the art of translation is a very 
difficult one, even in its simplest forms; while in the higher 
ones it often becomes even impossible. The words expressive 
in one language of the higher, and especially the poetical, 
forms of thought, feeling, and imagination, never have their 
exact counterparts in another language. There may be 
a groundwork of correspondence between two words, but 
each suggests and calls up a whole train of associations 
which are different in each language, and which make the effect 
quite different in each case, so that the translation, however 
literal, is no true representation of the original. And above 
all is this the case when we are dealing with poetry. There, 
the thought, or meaning, and the words that express it, are as in- 
dissoluble as soul and body, and it is impossible to transfer that 
soul into another body, however carefully and skilfully copied 
in new materials from the original. A perfect translation should 
not only represent all the thoughts and images of the original, 
but be itself another original,—an English, not a Persian poem, 
such as an English poet would have written if he could have 
been put into the circumstances and condition of the Persian. 
There are a few such translations. The greatest is our 





revisers of the old translation have corrected some errors of 
grammar or lexicography; but they have in other respects often 
made sad work in their attempts at what we call translation, 
killing the life in attempts to improve theform. The Hebrew 
poetry has the special capability for reproduction in English 
rhythmical prose that its own rhythm is that of sentences 
rather than of words. The English translation of the 
Corpus Poeticum Boreale is another instance of a translation 
which has not killed out the life of the original; ang 
other instances might be given. But, for the most part, 
the prose representation of a poem is little better than the 
dried flower in the botanist’s hortus siccus, compared with its 
counterpart in the field. Such dry and shrivelled specimens 
of the Quatrains of Omar Khayyam are all that Mr. 
McCarthy has given us. Notwithstanding the enthusiasm 
which he expresses, and no doubt feels, for his author, they are 
sadly wanting alike in the poetic and epigrammatic qualities, 
no less than in “the accomplishment of verse.” The contrast 
with Fitzgerald’s translations is very great. Fitzgerald saw 
—as all successful translators have seen—that a certain 
amplification and paraphrase are necessary in order to give 
side-meanings, and associations, and shades of thought which 
belong to the word in the original, but which are not carried 
with it by the mere verbal representation of the correspond- 
ing word in the other language. He puts himself into the 
place of his author, drinks of his spirit till he can say,— 


‘“T see no longer, I myself am there,” 


and then pours forth in English verse what Omar would have 
said had he been an Englishman, or Fitzgerald had he been a 
Persian. No one, we believe, will agree more readily than 
Mr. McCarthy himself, in this estimate of Fitzgerald’s merits 
asa translator: we only regret that he should have persuaded 
himself that his own bald prose can help us to a _ better 
knowledge of Omar. He has only added another to those well- 
meant but vain attempts to give English readers a notion of 
what Persian poets have written. Saadi and Hafiz have been 
more than once translated into English, prose and verse, by 
enthusiastic admirers, but only to show the impossibility of 
success, except of a very humble kind. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Missionary Year-Book for 1889 (Religious Tract Society), 
which gives the history and statistics of the principal Protestant 
missionary societies of the Old and New Worlds, is one of the best 
volumes of the year-book kind that has ever been published. The 
historical and statistical account of each mission is followed by a 
“summary” which gives that account in a nutshell, and a very 
full index aids the consulting reader even more. This volume 
may be summed up in the statement that the “heathen” converts 
to Protestant Christianity number about three millions, of whom 
three-quarters of a million are regular communicants. A careful 
“Introduction” deals, not too polemically, with the alleged failure 
of Christian missions, of which so much has been heard recently. 


Some Urgent Questions of the Day. Edited by the Rev. Harry 
Jones. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Jones invited a number of clergymen 
of various schools of thought to give Sunday afternoon lectures 
in a London church. Freedom of choice in their subjects, which 
include topics not commonly discussed in sermons, and a general 
“liberty of prophesying,” together with the fact that the invita- 
tion was addressed to people who had something to say, have 
naturally produced an interesting volume. To review these 
fourteen discourses at length would be to deal with some of the 
most important questions of the present day. Mr. C. W. Stubbs, 
for instance, lectures on “ The Social Creed of the Church.” What 
he says goes down to the principles of human society, to the 
theories of individualism and what may be called, in the wide 
sense of the word, “socialism.” Then follows an instructive 
glance at the past in Dr. Jessopp’s lecture on “ The Monastic Life 
and its Teachings.” Mr. E. C. Hawkins’s “ New Theology,” and 
Mr. B. H. Alford’s “ Catholicity of the Coming Church,” may be 
read together as a conjecture as to the Christianity of the future. 
“Positivism” is discussed by Mr. Page Roberts, and “ Vege- 
tarianism ”’ by Professor Mayor, who is careful to inform us that 
his watchword comes not from “vegetable,” but vegetus. The 








English Bible, in which the genius of Tyndall created a book | 


which is as really English as Hebrew or Greek. 


The modern 


“ vegetarian is one who studies and pursues vegeta, all that promotes 
vigour, alertness, vitality of mind and body.” We may most 
emphatically commend an admirably sensible paper by the editor, 
on “ Women’s Work in the World.” 


Yankee Girls in Zululand. By Louise Vesceline Sheldou. 
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(Triibner and Co.)—The term . Zululand,” as “ —— ye this 
volume, must be understood with considerable latitude. It in- 
cludes a considerable portion of Cape Colony and the Orange 
Free State. The writer, with two companions, after six months 
of fog in England, went for a change to South Africa, and in this 
volume gives us some pleasant and lively impressions of her life 
there. She tells us about South African travelling, about 
diamonds, and ostriches, and the Boers (by whom she does not 
seem to have been greatly impressed), and other “men and 
things” in the country. There are some good sketches, which 
materially help to illustrate the book. 

Dragon’s Teeth. From the Portuguese, by Mary I. Servano. 
(Ticknor and Co., Boston, U.S.A.; Triibner, London).—A Portu- 
guese novel is romething of a rarity, and after reading Dragon’s 
Teeth, we are not inclined to regret it. The translator euphemis- 
tically speaks of softening or even effacing lines and shadows “ too 
strongly marked to please a taste that has been largely formed on 
Puritanic models.” But what is left is far too Zolaesque for our 
taste. If this is a “ graphic picture of Lisbon life,” Lisbon must 
be very like Paris, as Paris is portrayed in certain French novels. 
—_—A Babe in Bohemia, by Frank Danby (Spencer Blackett) is a 
« vivid picture” of London life. It is only fair to the author to 
say that he points the moral of his story with great directness and 
vigour. All the same, we do not think that the story is one which 
it will be profitable to read, even though it does effectually banish 
any glamour that may dwell in “ Bohemia.” 

We have received the “fourth memoir of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund,”—Tanis, Part II. By W. M. Flinders Petrie; with 
chapters by A. S. Murray and F. Ll. Griffith. (Triibner and Co.) 
—The volume includes accounts of discoveries at Nebesheh (Am) 
and Defenneh (Tahpanes). The last place is peculiarly interesting 
on account of its connection with the fortunes of the Jewish race. 
——Another work on Egypt by Mr. Flinders Petrie is Hawara, 
Biamhu, and Arsinoe. (Field and Tuer.)—The region with which 
he deals is that known to classical students as that of Lake 
Moeris, and Mr. Petrie gives us an interesting notice of this 
somewhat mysterious place. The main objects of the exploration 
were the Pyramid of Hawara and the Labyrinth. The remains 
yielded by the cemetery were of the Ptolemaic period and later. 
None of these are more curious and valuable than a papyrus con- 
taining the second book of the Iliad, which was found under 
the head of a lady, who must have been a young and beautiful 
woman of the Greek type. The papyrus dates from the fifth cen- 
tury, and its text is, on the whole, in agreement with that com- 
monly received. 

Crime: its Cause and Remedy. By L. Gordon Rylands, B.A. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Rylands depends mainly for his remedy on 
thorough classification of criminals, for the details of which we 
must refer the reader to his volume, only remarking that they seem 
well thought-out, and, on the whole, practicable. But he has also 
suggestions of the prophylactic kind, given especially in the 
chapters on ‘‘The Moral Education of Children,” and on “The 
Prevention of Drunkenness.” He does not share in the sanguine 
belief that the progress of education will do away with crime, and 
he shows with sufficient conclusiveness that poverty is not its main 
cause. His final chapter, “The Last Resource,” is a vigorous 
argument for the retention of capital punishment. But why the 
absolutely foolish remark that “ intelligent men have generally 
discarded the doctrine that persons after their death have to give 
an account of the actions they have committed during their lives ”’? 
Whatever Mr. Rylands’s intelligence, it certainly does not give him 
any right to speak in this way. We see that he adopts what we can- 
not but think some fallacious reasoning from Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
Mr. Spencer objects to the conclusion drawn from statistics that 
married men are more healthy than bachelors, arguing that 
‘the strongest and most healthy men are the most likely to get 
married, and that, consequently, we should naturally expect the 
mortality among them to be lower than that of bachelors, among 
whom remain all whose ill-health debars them from matrimony.” 
We wish that ill-health did “debar a man from matrimony.” As 
a matter of fact, the proportion of persons so debarred is so small 
as to be a negligeable quantity. 

What the Gospel Has Done for the Working Classes. By A. R. 
Cooke. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—Mr. Cooke’s argument 
really takes in the work that Christianity has done for the world. 
It is succinctly and, for the most part, forcibly put, though we 
cannot accept all its statements. We cannot, for instance, allow 
that it “negatives the idea of any superstitious reverence for 
the Church in the Middle Ages that six prelates were murdered.” 
«Why “Scroop of York, in 1405”? Surely he was righteously 
executed for rebellion.) But when he says that “ Secularism 
or Communism might be possible so long as the traditions of 
Christianity survived,” he is, we think, very near the truth. 


Psychology Applied to the Solution of Occult Psychic Phenomena. 











By C. G. Rae, M.D. (Porter and Coates, Philadelphia, U.S.A.)— 
Dr. Rae is a veteran labourer in this field, his first contribution to 
the science having appeared as far back as 1847. He has studied 
carefully the evidence of hypnotism, mesmerism, clairvoyance, 
phantasms of the living and the dead, and here gives us his views, 
always based on philosophical reasoning, with much ability and 
in a candid spirit. The subject is too vast for us to deal with in 
these columns, but we may unhesitatingly commend the book to 
students. 

Indian Life, Religious and Social. By Professor J. Campbell 
Owen. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Professor Owen’s work, though 
partly historical, is largely concerned with the present phases of 
Indian life. He has had the opportunities given by a long 
residence in the country, and he is qualified for his task by an 
inquiring temper. Europeans in India might learn much more 
about the people in the midst of whom they dwell, if they cared 
to do so. Professor Owen has cared to do so, and the eonsequence 
of this interest in the country and its inhabitants is seen in this 
very interesting volume. The sketches in the latter part of the 
volume are peculiarly valuable in.cances of the knowledge thus 
acquired. It must be owned that these glimpses into the domestic 
life of India do not reveal an attractive existence. We see how 
powerless Western civilisation is to affect the real condition of the 
people. Slavery is, in theery, non-existent in the country, but a 
reader of Mr. Owen’s volume will see that it is really there, and that 
in avery aggravated form. There is something more hopeful in the 
account of the reforming movements which have been started, in the 
hope of working on the inert mass of native prejudice ; of the “ Arya 
Samaj,” for instance, a society which finds, not perhaps without 
some difficulty, a true monotheism in the Vedas, and shapes its 
creed and life accordingly. Then, in connection with another not 
wholly dissimilar movement, we have an account of a “ Brahmo 
Wedding.” The chapter entitled “The Cenotaph of Maharajah 
Runjeet Singh ” is an interesting historical sketch, for it tells the 
story of the great “sati” when eleven of Runjeet’s “ ranees ” 
were burned. This is followed by chapters on “ Rumours of the 
Market Place ” and “The New Indian Theatre.” In the latter of 
these two we have a noteworthy account of two plays, Aladdin and 
the Wonderful Lamp and Indur Sabha, a curious story of a Prince 
anda Peri. (By-the-way, is it true that, as Professor Owen says, 
“yespectable females were excluded” from the Greek theatre ? 
What about the effect said to have been produced by Aschylus’s 
Eumenides? It is to be presumed that the women so aifected 
were not hetere.) This is an interesting and, we should think, 
valuable book. 


Gold in Great Britain and Ireland, By A. T. Vanderbilt. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—Let us work our gold-fields, says Mr. 
Vanderbilt, and we shall have a real golden age. “ Pauperism 
will become a thing of the past,” crime will be diminished, and 
taxation reduced. Gold has not been so great a blessing to the 
countries where it has been fo md; still, if it exists, it should be 
worked. But have we really been so blind as to let these vast 
riches lie unappropriated ? One remembers what Tacitus says of 
British pearls,—“ Ego facilius crediderim naturam margaritis 
deesse quam nobis avaritiam.” But Mr. Vanderbilt (a name, 
by-the-way, of happy omen in the matter of wealth) has un- 
doubtedly collected here some interesting facts. 

Mediterraneén Winter Resorts. By E. A. Reynolds Ball. (L. 
Upcott Gill.)—Mr. Ball gives practical information about a great 
number of winter health-resorts in Europe and Africa. The 
Riviera, with its seven principal resorts, Hyéres, Cannes, Nice, 
Monte Carlo, Mentone, Bordighera, San Remo, and a few smaller 
places, occupies the first chapter ; Malaga and Gibraltar are treated 
of in the second; then we have Algeria and Egypt (Cairo only 
being mentioned as “ climatically to be classed with Tangier and 
Algiers”) ; the Mediterranean Islands (Corsica being probably the 
best of all the places mentioned in the volume) ; and, finally, South 
Italy and Sicily. All that one wants to know about routes, 
expenses, amusements, &c., may be found here, and the outline of 
the medical side of the subject. 

Our Nurses. By H.C. O’Neill and Edith A. Barnett. (Ward 
and Lock.)—This volume is an expansion, as we gather from the 
preface, of lectures given by the writers. It tells us what nurses 
have to do, what qualifications a nurse should have (one might be 
tempted to parody Rasselas’s words about a poet), and what may 
be done by persons not regularly trained. Then it treats of a 
number of the experiences which the nurse will have to deal with, 
the methods which she should use at various times and under 
various circumstances. Such subjects as “Food and Feeding,” 
“Cleanliness,” and “ Convalescence,” are discussed, and detailed 
instruction is given about the “Sickroom,” the “Bed,” &c. A 
most useful volume this, written as it is by two experts, who 
between them take in the whole subject. 





Hymnos Quosdam Hodiernos. Reddidit M. B. Hutchison, M.A. 
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(Bryce et Fil., Glasgue.)—Mr. Hutchison translates here some 
thirty well-known hymns into Latin verse, sometimes rhymed, 
sometimes in classical metre. We prefer, on the whole, his rhymed 
efforts. In rhyme, for instance, we should not inquire into the 
quantity of detur, which Mr. Hutchison uses "short in the end of 
pentameter, “requiem donec inire detur.” “Terris ubi sistere 
detur,” Ovid has, and we do not know of a passage which justifies 
Mr. Hutchison. Quasdam at the end of an hexameter does not 
sound well, nor atque dapes at the end of a pentameter. The word 
refrigerium does not seem to suit a classical metre. In the rhymed 
verses, one’s tolerance is sometimes tried. Tentatus peccare can 
hardly stand for “tempted to sin.” Here is a specimen of his 
verse (“ Glory, my God, to Thee, this night !”) :— 
“ Laudes dormiturus ore 
Grate reddam Creatori 
Lucis beatissimee ; 
Regum Rex, per tenebrarum 


Umbras serva me pennarum 
f£alvum subter tegmine,’’ 


The Classical Element in the New Testament. By Charles H. 
Hoole. (Macmillan.)—This is an argument for the “ genuineness 
of the New Testament,” not, of course, now advanced for the first 
time, but worked out with details for which we are indebted to 
recent research. The thesis which it is sought to prove is that 
“the books were composed in the first century A.D., during the 
reign of the Cesars, and while Judea was a Roman province,” and 
the argument is certainly strong enough to show that, to say the 
least, the assumption of the negative which some writers—Mr. 
Bosanquet, for instance—are fond of making, is wholly unwar- 
ranted. We do not say that there are no difficulties, but the 
balance of probability seems decidedly in favour of the early 
origin. There are quite as great difficulties in Tacitus, as 
there are in the New Testament. Mr. Hoole’s is an able and 
learned contribution to Biblical criticism. 


The Plantation Negro as a Freeman. By Philip A. Bruce. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.)—This tractate belongs to the series entitled 
“ Questions of the Day.” We cannot pretend to judge of the 
accuracy of Mr. Bruce’s conclusions. These conclusions, we may 
say generally, are not hopeful. The Negro is not a good subject, 
either morally or politically. Some parts of the chapter on “The 
Negro and the Criminal Law” are very painful reading indeed. 
The same remark, indeed, may be made, with modifications, of the 
whole book. “In the course of the next ten decades, American 
institutions will be subjected to a severer strain than they have 
yet endured, and one of the mcst important causes of this strain 
will be the evil influence which the Southern blacks will indirectly 
exercise on the national destiny.” ‘hat does not sound hopeful. 


Cogitations and Conclusions. Fy O. F. Routh. (Elliott Stock.) 
—“ A Commonplace-Book of Passing Thoughts” is not a work 
that easily admits of criticism. A writer who announces con- 
clusions in the somewhat peremptory fashion rendered necessary 
by the form of this book, can but lay himself open to the charge 
of dogmatism. One does not know how much time and thought 
he has given to the forming of them, and how far he is qualified 
to think. We read, for instance :— The evidence against every 
alcoholic as a safe and salutary drink is accumulating so fast that 
decent people, from pure shame of indulging an old appetite 
must refuse to have it on their table.” Is it “ accumu- 
lating so fast” ? We had thought otherwise. On the other hand, 
we agree when he writes :—‘ Things are turned upside-down 
when the M.P. comes, cap in hand, to his constituents.” On the 
whole, there are to be found in Cogitations and Conclusions what 
probably might be found in most minds were their contents 
honestly transcribed,—both wisdom and folly. Possibly the 
wisdom predominates ; but a cynic might urge that there is to 
be counted on the other side the unwisdem of publishing. 


By the Rev. W. 


Missionary Success in the Island of Formosa. 
Campbell. 2 vols. (Triibner and Co.)—This book consists of two 
parts. The first gives an account of the mission of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in the seventeenth century, a mission which was 
brought to an end by the Chinese invasion of 1662. Some inter- 
esting specimens of the Formosan language of that period are 
given in an appendix, together with the Lord’s Prayer in the 
pseudo-Formosan of that arch-impostor, George Psalmanazar. 
The second part gives the personal experiences of Mr. Campbell, 
experiences which began in 1872. He is hopeful about missionary 
work in the island. Seventy small Christian congregations are 
now established, ‘some in villages occupied .by people whose 
ancestors were members and office-bearers of the early Martyr 
Church of Formosa.” A similar and yet more successful work is 
going on in the Pescadores, a group of islands between Formosa 
and the mainland, exactly on the Tropic of Cancer. It is pleasant, 
as a set-off to some not very agreeable things that one hears about 
French doings in the East, to read an emphatic testimony to the 


him :—“ He was exceedingly brave—he was very stvict—he wag 
good at sympathising with miserable people.” 

Macbeth: Lines Pronounced Corrupt Restored, fc. By Mathias 
Mull. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Mull makes a con. 
tribution of some importance to the textual criticism of the play, 
and he has something to say about the ethics of the play. His 
authority may be ranked, on the whole, with the newer reading of 
the character of Lady Macbeth.——Along with this may be 
mentioned Character-Studies in Macbeth, by George Fletcher (1846) 
(Longmans), a volume in which we may find much that is curiously 
apposite to a recent controversy. 


Practical Heraldry. By Charles Worthy. (G. Redway.)—My. 
Worthy thinks that “Heraldry, somewhat neglected by our 
immediate ancestors, is now very popular, and is daily becoming 
more so.” This is doubtless true of the science in its antiquarian 
and historical aspect. We cannot attach much value to the actual] 
regulations as to the bearing of arms. People will probably go on 
assuming their mothers’ arms, if they have none of their own, 
highly irregular as the practice is, or even the arms of families 
with which they have no connection. There is no penalty, except 
the tax on armorial bearings. No one ever seems to lack arms, 
Every Master of a City Company, when his turn comes to have his 
bearings emblazoned on the windows of his Hall, is ready furnished, 
But this laxity does not diminish the value of heraldry as a guide 
to the history of the past. 


Commerce and Banking. By R. Bannister Turner. (Swan Son- 
nenschein and Co.)—This is likely, as far as we can judge, to be 
a useful manual for commercial education. Probably a lad who 
can read and write well, knows French and German, and can add 
up with correctness and rapidity, will soon take to his work and 
succeed, though he begin without any technical knowledge. Still, 
such technical knowledge—the acquaintance, for instance, with 
the use and meaning of common commercial phrases and terms— 
cannot fail to be profitable. 


Two Centuries of Irish History, 1691-1870. With Introduction 
by James Bryce, M.P. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—It may 
seem captious to remark that “1691-1870” is not equivalent to 
“two centuries.” Dr. Bryce’s contributions do not end too soon, 
but they do not begin soon enough. Having a wide margin of 
time, why not have taken in 1689? Then we should have had 
the story of two Irish Parliaments. In 1783, under the pressure of 
the difficulties into which England was brought by the American 
War of Independence, it was enacted that the “ people of Ireland 
should be bound only by laws enacted by his Majesty and the 
people of that Kingdom.” In one chapter of this volume we have 
the story of what followed. Never were hopes more cruelly dis- 
appointed. The experiment led first to the Rebellion, and then 
to the Union. This lesson is significant enough to those who will 
read it. But why not the still more significant lesson of the Irish 
Parliament of 1689? “More significant,” we say, because it was 
exactly the sort of Parliament which would be returned now. 
The Roman Catholics were in an immense majority, the few 
Protestants with them being either powerless or unwilling to 
make any resistance. What did that Parliament do? Readers 
of Dr. Bryce’s volume should go back to a volume reviewed a few 
months ago in these columns (Dr. Ingram’s “Two Chapters of 
Irish History”). They will find that this assembly, exactly the 
ideal of the Nationalists of to-day, confiscated all the estates of 
Protestants, and passed an Act of Attainder by which the “ whole 
Protestant nobility, gentry, and traders of Ireland were con- 
demned to death.” Mr. Gladstone will tell us :—‘‘ Were Ireland 
detached from her political connection with this country, and left 
to her own unaided agencies the strife of parties would 
burst forth in a form calculated to strike horror through the 
land.” This, it is true, was not the Mr. Gladstone of 1889. But 
the history of the past does not change with Mr. Gladstone. ——-The 
reader should also consult The Irish Union: Before and After, by. 
A. K. Connell, M.A. (Cassell and Co.)—The case against Dis- 
union is strongly put, but put by none more strongly than by the 
Nationalists themselves. Whatever it may suit them to say now, 
the true feeling, we do not say of the Irish people, but of some of 
their most trusted leaders, comes out in Mr. Sexton’s words,—* The 
one prevailing and unchangeable passion between Ireland and 
England is the passion of hate.” 


The Story of Washington. By Charles Burr Todd. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.)—Mr. Todd divides his work into two parts,—“ The 
Historical City,” and “The Modern City.’ Both divisions are 
interesting, but most readers will probably give the preference 
to the latter. In this we have an account of the machinery of 
government, of the churches and schools, of ‘“ Washington 
Journalism,” and finally of “Social Life’ and “Modern Social 
Phases.” Some of the earlier reminiscences of the “ Social Life ” 





character of Admiral Courbet. Here is the native character of 


chapter are curious. There is an account, for instance, of a visit 
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to the widow of Washington. This lady thought Mr. Jefferson 
«one of the most detestable of mankind.” Then we have the 
races in 1802, when “vast sums were bet by individuals,” a Con- 
gressman losing as much as $700!—as much, we fancy, is risked 
on a rubber of whist nowadays. In 1812, we hear that “Mrs. 
Monroe paints very much.” Mrs, Madison is charged with the 
same practice, but the writer does not believe it, because he saw 
“her colour come and go when the Macedonian flag was presented 
to her by Young Hamilton.” There is abundance of interest in 
this book. 
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To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Ovtsipe Pact, TWRLVE GUINEAS, 









Page.. £10 10 0] Narrow Column £310 0 
Half-Page .... .. 5 5 O| Half-Column ... 115 0 
SREP IS. oncseccssscevsccinme 212 6| Quarter-Column......... 017 6 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columus, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 








4 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 Hagley Road, Birmingham.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. COOPER, 
F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of 
a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory Work ; 
Drawing; Class-Singing and Harmony ; Needlework ; and Physical Exercises. The 
New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. SCHOOL HOURS: 
9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of FEES: Four 
to Six Guineas a Term, according to age. For Boarding-House arrangements, 
apply to the Head-Mistress.—Prospcectuces, &., can be obtained from the 
SECRETARY. NEXT TERM COMMENCKS SEPTEMBER 17th. Entrance 
Examination at the School-House on Monday, September 16th, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
19 The Parade.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. L, HUCKWELL.—The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 19th. Boarders to return on Wednesday, 
September 18th. Day Pupils to return on Thursday, September 19th. Special 
arrangements have been made for the reception of very young children, A large 
Gymnasium has recently been built at the School-House, and a trained Mistress 
attends.—Prospectuses and information as to Fees (which range from two to six 
guineas), Boarding-Houses, &c., may be obtained at the School, or from the Secre- 
tary, Mr, E. FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, Leamington. 





LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, BRISTOL. | 


PRESIDENT OF THE CouncIL—LEWIS FRY, Esq, M.P, 
Vick-PresIDENT—Rey. J. M. WILSON, 
HEApD-MISTRESS—Miss WOODS. 

The NEXT TERM ill BEGIN on SATURDAY, September 21st. 
Application for admission should be made to the SECRETARY, at the School, 
or to the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton. 


QM ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 
Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, £75 to £10, in December.— 


Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow), Head-Master, m 





Ny = 
pr SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS, Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited, 
Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, 





HRISTMAS TERM, 1889.—Miss S. W. CASE, assisted 
by Miss M. J. MATHESON, will REOPEN her School on WEDNESDAY, 
September 18th,—96 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 








RoxaL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM 
CIRENCESTER. . 

Established by Royal Charter 1815, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 

Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
PREsIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.q, 

CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The Right Hon, the Earl of Ducie (Chairman) 
the Right Hou. the Earl Bathurst, the Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach’ 
Bart., M.P., Lieut.-Co!. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., George T. J. Sotheron” 
Estcourt, Esq., Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq., William John Edmonds, Esq., Lieut. 
Col. T. W. Chester Master, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P., the Right Hon, 
Viscount Cobham. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Courses, Scholarships, Diploma, &c., apply 
to the PRINCIPAL. NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th, 1839, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN 
EGHAM, SURREY. : 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd. EXAMINATION 
for ENTRANCE, SEPTEMBER 25th and 26th, at the College, 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 
have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the present year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, 
Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars, 











ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN (late 


Public School Tutor) and a Cambridge M.A. in Classical Honours, assisted 
by a London M.A., who have devoted twenty years to the instruction of above, 
have VACANCIES. Each Pupil specially and individually prepared. Home 
comforts. Inclusive fees, £62 or £75 per annum.—“ CLERICUS,” Yorkshire 
Gazette, York, 


LENALMOND.—TWO or MORE OPEN SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS (£50) in October. Also Exhibitions for Sons of Clergy.—Apply to 
WARDEN. The College, grandly built on beautiful site under the Grampians, 
near Perth, enjoys a hardly rivalled climate. Prepares direct for Universit'es, 
L.C.S., Army, and Commerce. Classical and Modern Sides. Special tuition when 
needed. Buildings (Hall, Chapel, Ciassrooms, Dormitories, &c.) well warmed 
throughont. New Gymnasium (to serve also as Drill-Hall) ready next term. 














ARM PUOPILS.—GENTLEMEN are received on the 
FARM of the AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, Limited, Horsham, 
sussex (1,400 acres, arable and pasture ; 400 head of cattle).—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Aylesbury Dairy Company, in London, St. 
Petersburgh Place, Bayswater; or Horsham, Sussex. 





NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and NAVY CADET- 

SHIPS.—An EXAMINATION will be held in SEPTEMBER toadmit FOUR. 
BOYS at HALF-FEES into the Scholarship Class of a large very well-known 
Preparatory School.—For particulars, address Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Brown, 
Gould, and Co.’s Advertising Offices, 5£ New Oxford Street, W.C. 


ELL FARM, CLEWER HILL, WINDSOR. 
BOYS PREPARED for ETON and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Address, Miss HIBBURD. 











F ROFESSORSHIP of MODERN LITERATURE and 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL, 
V.CTORIA UNIVERSITY.—Candidates for the Chair are requested to send in 
applications (with testimonials) on or before October 12th. Residence to com- 
mence in January, 1890. Endowment, £375 with two-thirds of fees.—For par- 
ticulars, apply to REGISTRAR, University College, Liverpool. 


ger HALL COLLEGE (for LADIES), Forest Hill, 
Sydenham, 8.E. Established over Thirty Years.—Principals: Mrs. TODD 
aud Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. Head-Mistress: Miss TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 
Professors: SEELEY, CHURTON COLLINS, GARCIA, DIEHL, LOMAN, 
DULCKEN, LARPENT, &.—Gymnasium, tennis-courts, swimming, riding. 











ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 

mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys. 

Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes, Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 

Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school, Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 

Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 

DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 





IRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, BERKHAMSTED. — 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th.—Two Ladies are 
bringing several Boarders to attend the High School, and have the sanction of the 
Governors to receive other gentlemen’s daughters for the same purpose.—Pro- 
spectus on application to Miss REYNOLDS or Miss LE MERCIER, care of 
Head-Mistress. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


YOUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE— 

Presipent: The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Heap-Master: The Rev. 

k. H. ASKWITH, formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant- 

Master at Westminster School. Efficient staff of Masters. Junior School 

attached. NEXL TERM will COMMENCE on SEPLEMBER 19th.—For 
Prospectus, &c., apply to Rev. E, H. ASK WITH, 18 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 








RAIGMORE COLLEGE, CLIFTON. 
Heap-Master—BENJAMIN RALPH, A.B., LL.D. 


T. V. Roberts, B.Sc. Lond.; F. A. Braton, B.A, (Sen. Op.) Camb.; T. M. 
Neatby, B.A., &c., Camb. and Lond.; E, J. Bunnett, B.A. Camb. 


GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT.—Miss Haigh, Mdlle. Héron, Miss Lucas, 





{REAT ATTRACTION to LOVERS of FRUIT and 
FLOWERS. — Pretty old-fashioned large DETACHED RESIDENCE 

in excellent order; 16 rooms, with every comfort. Drawing-rooms, dining, 
library, kitchens, &c,, all on ground floor, and 9 bedrooms ; splendid views ; bath- 
room; two fruit orchards, extensive gardens, abundance of delicious fruit ; con- 
servatorie3, stables, cowhouses, &. Great bargain, £120 per annum, or, with 
less ground, £95. Woithy immediate inspection ; might be let furnishe?.—Apply, 
A. WOODVILLE, Belgrove, near Bexley Heath, 
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__aguinmmeinite 
’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
. GEORGES Soypa PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


ESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October Ist, when 
The WIN Ty Address will be delivered by Dr. T. Clifford Allbutt, F.R.S., at 
au 


ah following Entrance Scholarships will be offered for Competition in 


October == hip, value £125, for the Sons of Medical Men who have entered 
1, Scho ont ide first-year students during the current year. 3 

the Two Scholarships, each of £50, open to all Students commencing their studies, 

ee holarship, value £90, open to all Students who have entered the School 


3, A Se and who have passed the Cambridge Ist M.B. since 


during the currenf year, 


» 18 q ‘ : 
Ootoer  iarship, valae £65, for Students who, having been signed up for or 
4. iously passed the Oxford Jst M.B. or the Cambridge 2ud M.B., have entered 
Tre school during the current year. | a 
the owing Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to Students :—The William 


The foll exm ah Aspe 
2100 Exhibition; the William Brown £40 Exhibition; the Brackenbury 
Brown £100 Eat value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Sargery, value £32; the 
Priloek Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 
or 10s : the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10:.; General Proficiency Prizes for 
pa second, and third-year students, of £10 10s. each; the Brodie Prize in 
gargery 3 the Acland Prize in Medicine ; the Thompson Medal; and Sir Charles 
;e's Prize. A 
Chart S apital appointments, including the two House Physicianships and two 
Honse Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the Students without additional expense of any kind. — c ; 
Clerkships and dresserships and all the minor appointments are given without 
xtra fees. Several paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, 
2 ith a salary of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Medical School Committee. 
Tbe new Physiolozical Laboratories end Class Rooms are now open. 
Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 


THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.B., Dean. 








UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—The WINTER 
G SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, October Ist. The Hospital con- 
tans 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant occupation. Special Classes are held 
for Students preparing for the Examinations of the University of London, and 
other Higher Examinations. ArrorntmEeNnTSs.—All Hospital Appointments are 
made strictly in accordance with the merits of the Candidates, and without extra 
payment. ENTRANCE €cHOLARSHIPS.—Two Open Scholarships in Arts, one of 
the value of 100 guineas open to Candidates under 20 years of age; and one of 
50 guineas open to Candidates under 25 years of age. Two Open Scholarships in 
Science, one of the value of 125 guineas, and another of 50 guineas, open to Can- 
didates under 25 years of age, Prizes are awarded to Students in their various 
years amounting in the aggregate to more than £300. DENTAL ScHooL.—A Den- 
tal School is attached to the Hospital, which affords to Students all the instruction 
required for a Licence in Dental Surgery. CoLLeGE.—A Residential College is in 
course of erection upon a site close to the Hospital, to accommodate about 50 
Studentsin addition to the Resident Staff of the Hospital. The College contains 
alarge Dining Hall, and Reading Rooms for the use of the Students’ Clab.—For 
Prospectus and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. PERRY, Guy’s 
Hospital, London, 8.E. 





N\dE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October Ist. ; 

The Hospital, which is the largest General Hospital in the Kingdom, contains 
nearly 800 beds, all in constant use. There are wards for accidents, surgical and 
medical cases, diseases of women and children, and ophthalmic cases. Special 
departments for diseases of the eye, ear, throat, skin, and teeth, and for cancer, 
tumours, diseases of the bladder, piles, and fistula. Number of in-patients last 
year, 8,873; out-patients, 101,548 ; accidents, 7,456. 

Surgical operations daily. : 

ApPoINTMENTS.—Resident Acconcheur, House Physicians, House Surgeons. 
Forty of these appointments are made annually. Numerous Dressers, Clinical 
Clerks, Post-Mortem Clerks, and Maternity Assistants are appointed every three 
montbs, All appointments are free. Holders of resident appointments are also 
provided free board. The New College Buildings are now complete, and afford 
more than double the former accommodation. 

Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £60 and £10, and Two Buxton 
Scholarships, value £30 and £20, will be offered for competition at the end of 
September to new Students, Sixteen other Scholarships and Prizes are given 
annually, 

Tondieons or dinners, at moderate charges, can be obtained in the Students’ 
Club. 

The London Hospital is now in direct communication with all parts of the 
Metropolis. The Metropolitan, District, and other Railways have stations 
within a minute’s walk of the Hospital and College. 

For further information, apply personally, or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warder. 





(T. CLARE COLLEGE, WALMER, KENT.— 

Heap-Master—The Rev. E. D’AUQUIER, M.A., Clare College, Camb., ore 

of the Examiners to the Irish Board of Intermediate Education, late Head-Master 
of South-Eastern College, Ramsgate. 

The College is situated in a delightful spot, close tothe sea. Chapel, Sanatorium, 
Infirmary, Laundry, Gymnasium, Tuckshop, Workshop, &c. ; 14 acres of well- 
timbered and beautiful Grounds ; Cycle-Path, Tennis-Courts, &c, ; Sea-Bathing 
and Boating. ‘ 

Inclusive Fees, £0 guineas per annum. Exhibitions and Scholarships of £10, 
£15, and £21 are annually thrown open for competition. 

Special charge taken of boys whose parents reside abroad, 


For further information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


The NEXT SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, September 30th. 
For all information respecting Scholarships, &c., apply to 
Cardiff, August 12th, 1889, IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 








‘pas MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1889-90, will COMMEN’ 
when the Prizes will be distributed by the Rett ee pat SANDBGReE = 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by J. Bland Sutton, Esq., F.R.C.S 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £  tecom-te 
competition on SEPTEMBER 26th and 27th, Se ROS SRD A een 
The School Buildings have been recently enlarged, comprisin ew Theat 
Library, Physiological Laboratory, Materia Medica Muscam’ Stotne ners 
i a y edica Museum, Students’ Room, and 
Besides Scholarships and Prizes, there are annually Si esi i 
Appointments open to Students, ’ 9 Stren Retient Mewgiend 
The Composition Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum is £100. Special 
provision is made for Dental Students, and for Candidate dain 
ee aks ee, ly andidates for the Preliminary 
The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provid i nd 
30 Students and a Resident Warden. ia Pee 


Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Resident Medical 


Officer at the Hospital, or from 
A, PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1889-90 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October Ist, 
with an Introductory Address, at 3 p.m., by Mr. William Anderson, F.R.C.S. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively, open to all first-year Students, will be OFFERED for COMPE- 
TITION. The Examination will be held on September 25th, 26th, and 
27th, and the Subjects will be Chemistry and Physic-, with either Botany or 
Zoology, at the option of Candidates, 

Scholarships and money prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M B, Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appo‘ntments are open to Students without extra charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may bo made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also for Dental 
Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses, 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 





COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE or 
pap ge Ist. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. by Mr. R. J. Godlee, M.S., B.A., 


Cpe eeerty 





The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions will commence on September 
24th. Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded 
annually. 

In University College Hospital about 3,000 in-patients and 35,000 out-patients 
are treated during the year. Thirty-six Appointments, 18 being resident, as 
House-Surgeon, House-Physician, Obstetric-Assistant, &c., are filled up by Com- 
petition during the year, and these, as well a3 Clerkships and Dresserships, are 
open to Students of the Hospital without extra fee, 


Prospectuses, with fall information as to Classes, Prizes, &c, may be obtained 


from the College, Gower Street, W.C, 
JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 
PROSPECTUSES for the SESSION 1889-90 are NOW READY. 
I.—DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW. 
II.—DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 
III.—DENTAL DEPARTMENT, 
IV.—DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
V.—DEPARTMENT of the EVENING CLASSES, 
VI.—SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. (value £12 to £100 per annum). 
Apply to Mr, CORNISH, 33 Piccadilly, Manchester, or at the College. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 





XETER SCHOOL.—Parents desirous of obtaining help 

for their Sons at the UNIVERSITIES, &c., should apply for a Prospectus. 

Tuere are more Leaving Exhibitions than at most of the great Public Schools— 

viz., 13 close and 18 partly close one:, the value of the former alone being nearly 

£600 a year, Many pupils have won from £109 to £16) a year in Scholarships. 

The new buildings are on an estate of 25 acres, in a most healthy situation. 
Terms very moderate.—W. A. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., Head-Master. 





i ig WIDOW of a BART., living ina healthy district on the 

borders of Hants, offers a HOME for CHILDREN, with special advantages ; 
also unusual facilities for acquiring Foreign Languages. Reference can be made 
to Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, Bart., G.C.B., 1 Lowndes Street, London.— 
Address for particulars to “ P.,” care of Captain Dighton, Newland Coleford, 
Gloucestershire. 








BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE,.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 





none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 


F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir OC, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa tnat I like so well.” 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


“MEMORY’S HARKBACK THROUGH 
HALF-A-CENTURY.” 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 
DR. GRETTON. 


In 1 vol, demy 8vo, 12s. 


“We heartily wish our readers as much pleasure 
from the perusal of this kindly book as we have our- 
selves derived from it.’’—Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ A DAUGHTER 
of the PEOPLE.”’ 


DIANA. By Georgiana M. Craik (Mrs. 
May), Author of ‘“‘Godfrey Helstone,” &. In3 
vols. crown 8yo. [Next week. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “WORTH 
WAITING FOR.” 


THE 
SCOTTS OF BESTMINSTER. 
By J. MASTERMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ A Fata! Error,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 870. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MDLLE. 
DE MERSAQ,” 


MISS SHAFTO. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of ‘‘The Rogue,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


* Mr, Norrisis a pleasant writer, possessing a know- 
ledge of society and a pretty humour which is neither 
hackneyed nor vulgar. All these qualities are to be 
found in his latest book, ‘ Miss Shafto,’ which is his 
best bit of work for some years.”—World. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ COUNTESS 
IRENE.” 


ROBERT LEEMAN’S DAUGHTERS. 
By J. Fogerty, Author of ‘ Lauterdale,” 
“Caterina,” &c. Jn 5 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘This novel is very strong; human emotions and 
passions are dealt with in a manner that commands 
admiration ; and the work has much of the charm 
which distinguished the literary offspring of the 
older writers of fiction.”—Academy. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ FASCINA- 


TION,” &. 
PAST FORGIVENESS? By Lady 


MARGARET MaseENnpDIE, Author of ** Precautions,” 
&c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Beyond question the best novel which Lady 
Margaret Majendie has yet written. She has been 
fortunate in her theme, and she has done it justice ; 
and her novel is a real tragedy, which means some- 
thing extremely different from a story with an un- 
happy ending. Nor must it be supposed that the 
novel, though it is a tragedy, and containing much 
that is sad besides the close, is by any means painful 
or gloomy. It is far too healthy for that; and is, 
besides, freely brightened and enlivened by a due 
proportion of comedy, There is, moreover, a sympa- 
thetic under-plot, which ends happily, and serves as 
a foil and relief to the main story.” —Graphic, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘ NELLIE’S 
MEMORIES.” 


The SEARCH for BASIL LYND- 
HURST. By Rosa N. Carey, Author of “ Not 
Like Other Girls,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


** Miss Carey’s pathetic story turns upon a country 
house in whose life and inmates we come to feel an 
almost painful interest. We doubt whether any- 
thing has been written of late years so fresh, so 
pretty, so thoroughly natural and bright, as the 
scenes of life at St. Croix. The novel as a whole is 
charming. Tenderness is portrayed without sickly 
sentiment, and the simple becomes heroic without 
effort or unreality. Of the higher domestic novel 
we have now few genuine attractive specimens, 
*The Search for Basil Lyndhurst’ must take rank 
} eel very best novels of this order.”—Pall Mall 
fazette. 


Now ready, a NEW EDITION, in 1 vol, crown 8vo, 
scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DENE HOLLOW. By Mrs. Henry 
Woon. 


Forming the Twentieth Volume of the New Serial 
Issue of Mrs. Wood’s Novels, now in course of publi- 
cation. Each Volume appears at monthly intervals. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


PARIS EXHIBITION.—The FRENCH 
DICTIONARY for TOURISTS : 
BELLOW’S POCKET FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 32mo, with 4 Maps, roan 
tuck, 103. 64.; morocco, 12s.6d. ‘‘ Complete.’’— 
Times, “ Without a rival.”—Spectator, “The 
most portable.’’—Scotsman. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


Paris: Ernest LERovx, 28 Rue Bonaparte. 
And all Booksellers. 





A NURSERY CARD. 
On Rollers, for Hanging, 24 by 18 inches, 6d.; or on 
linen, and varnished, ls, 6d., post-free. 


WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO DO IT. 


Simple Directions for Immediate Treatment in 
Twenty Cases of Accident and Sudden 
Illness common to Children. 

It provides against :—Bites of Animals, Broken 
Limbs, Bruises, Burns, Child-Crowing, Choking, Con- 
vulsions, Croup, Cuts, Drowning, Fainting, Fits, 
Nose-Bleeding, Poisons, Scalds, Stings, Substances in 
the Ears, Eyes, or Nose, Swallowing Coins, Buttons, 
&c., Wounds. 


London: JAMES EPPS and OO., 
48 Threadneedle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 1s. 6d., post-free. 
HE FATE of the DEAD: an Address 
to Laymen. By Tuomas Criarke, M.D. 
London: F. Norgate, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 





NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
inburgh, 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
per annum. 

Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., London, 
Actuary. 


reel LIFE ASSURANCE 
co. 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, 


CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 7 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 





Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall 
Mall Kast,S.W. Dublin: 66 Upper Sackville Street. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICH, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 
Ss. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 


Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000, 





IRKBECEK BAN K, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


+ ars 
THE GENTLEMAN'S Note. 


The Notepaper of the 
For Private and Professional Use, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S NOTE. 


See Watermark in Each Sheet, 


THE GENTLEMAN'S NOTE, 


CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ALL STATIONERs 


THE GENTLEMAN’S NOTE, 


1s. per 5-Quire Packet, 
Court or Heraldic Envelopes to match, 1s, per 10 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS, 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDox 


A Mother writes :—‘' The infant was very deli 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food, The 
result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock,’” ‘ 


In Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 53., and 10s., of i 

&e., everywhere, , are net Cate, 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY ALL WHOLESALE 
HOUSES. 








SPECIAL OFFER 
PREVIOUS TO STOOK-TAKING, 


A CLEARANCE BUNDLE 


Containing 50 to 60 yards of SUMMER DRESS 
MATERIAL—chiefly in Full Dress Lengths, Zephyrs, 
Beiges, Tennis Cloths, &c., sent to any address for 
ONE GUINEA by HY. PEASE and (0/8 
SUCCESSORS, 
THE MILLS, DARLINGTON, 


QUITE EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 





SPECTACLES. 


“* Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindaess,” 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTIOIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘* The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferer, 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.0. 








—- & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE, 





peeees. PRE SERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





porte MEATS. Also, 





_ of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





— SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





T HOME and ABROAD. 
AccipENTS oF ALL Kinps INSURED 
AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY... ... ... CHAIRMAN. 


Annual Income, £248,000. Compensation Already 
Paid, £2,600,000. 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions, 
New Concessions. 

West-Enp OFFICE— 

8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap OrricE—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

Y WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportatior. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 





London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand 
London, W.C. . . 





: iis for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—A frequent cause of gout and rheu- 
matism is the inflammatory state of the bl 
attended with bad digestion and general debility. A 
few doses of the Pills taken in time are an effectual 
preventive against gout and rheumatism. Any one 
who has an attack of either should use Holloway s 
Ointment also, the powerful action of which, com- 
bined with the operation of the Pills, must infallibly 
effect acure. These Pills act directly on the blood, 
which they purify and improve. Having once sub- 
dued the severity of these diseases, perseverance with 
the Ointment, after fomenting the affected joints w1 hb 
warm brine, will speedily relax all stiffness and pre- 
vent any permanent contraction. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


THE REPROACH OF ANNESLEY. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, 
Author of ‘The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 


Fifth Edition, in 1 vol., with Frontispiece by Gordon Browne, 6s. 


«A very good book...... ) 
f apy one should be unwise or unfortunate enough to neglect or not to obtain an 
apportanitY of reading * The Reproach of Annesley,’ his folly is to be deplored or 


his misfortune is to be commiserated.”—Standard, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Just published, price 73. 6d., small 4to, 350 pp. 


A NEW POSTHUMOUS WORK OF DR. ANNA KINGSFORD, FORMING A 
COMPANION BOOK TO ‘*THE PERFECT WAY.” 


CLOTHED WITH THE SUN: 


Being the Book of the Illuminations of 
Auna (Bonus) Kingsford. 


With Preface, Notes, and Appendix, Exegetical and Biographical, 
Edited by EDWARD MAITLAND, 


A Work demonstrating the higher potentialities of man; interpreting the 
mysteries and disclosing the “ origines”’ of Christianity ; restoring the under- 
standing as the basis of faith ; and going far to realise the most sanguine antici- 
pations of that ‘‘ new birth of religion ” in which philosophy, religion, and poetry 
shall be fused into a unity, to the full satisfaction of man’s highest nezds and 
aspirations. 

+,* Mrs. Kingsford’s illuminations have been recognised far and. wide by experts 
in religious science as destined largely to control the faith, worship, and practice 
of the future. ee ect e 


London: GEORGE REDWAY, 15 York Street, Covent Garden. 











A NOVEL COMMENDED BY MR. GLADSTONE 
AND BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


FOR THE RIGHT. 


NOW READY, NEW CHEAP EDITION, 
Price THREE SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE. 


Mr, GLapsTONE, in THe NINETEENTH CENTURY :—“ It is with some confidence 
that I commend to your readers a work of Kari Emit Franzos, entitled For THE 
Ricut. Although it is charged with the profoundest moral teaching, it has not the 
fault—I should say, the unpardonable fault—of being a didactic novel. It does not 
trifle with the reader, so the reader should not attempt to trifle with the book, He 
ought to be the better for perusing, but if not the better he may be the worse.” 

GrorGe MacDonaLp :—‘‘I have seldom, if ever, read a work of fiction which 
moved me with so much admiration,” 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 





Just published, post 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


ALGERIAN HINTS for TOURISTS. By 


Cuar.es E. FLower. An Appendix to the Guide-Books, telling just What 
to See, and How to See It, with Latest Information about Hotels, Railways, 
Diligences, &c. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities agg seman by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





H S OT HE RAN and er 'Ohe; 
he BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 
in every department. General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public 
Institutions in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Grand Ornithological Works. 
AMONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
Libraries and smaller collections of books bought. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS we uss teens, £10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., 2 ss ste ewe-:12,000,000 








WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ROY’S REPENTANCE. By Adeline Sergeant. 3 


vols, [Neat week, 
The STORY of a MARRIAGE. By L. Baldwin. 
3 vols. [Now ready. 


A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE. By B.L.Farjeon. 3 vols. 
“Mr. Farjeon writes so much that the sustained interest of hi i 

matter of surprise. His last story, ‘A Young Girl’s Life,’ peel Be BB 

he has ever done, while it has an evenness and maturity of power thatare wanting 

in some of his earlier works......The book, as a whole, has a fascinating interest 

- bre charm of its central character. It will please every one who reads it.’?— 
cotsman. 


AT the MOMENT of VICTORY. By C.L. Pirkis, 3 
vols. 


“Now and then we are shown a powerful scene, instinct with passion: and 
all through the interest is kept thoroughly alive.”—Academy. a 


ROGER FERRON. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 vols. 


“ The collection of stories thus brought together is a capital one for the holiday 
season, and the character of them is so varied, that in one or other of the series, 
if not in all, the reader, however fastidious, is sure to have his or her taste 
suited.”—Scotsman, 


COMMON CLAY. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 3 vols. 


_ “It is pleasant to come across such a book. As a mere tale it is extremely 
interesting, The novel throughout is rich in material for admiration,”’— Spectator. 


An ISLE of SURREY. By R. Dowling. 3 vols. 
“* The best work Mr. Dowling has yet written, and it i f whic living 
author would need be ashamed.”—Academy. ee 


NEW BOOKS. 
The NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “The VOYAGE of the ARK.” 


FROM the GREEN BAG. By F. M. Allen, Author of 
“ Through Green Glasses.” Cloth extra, 23. 6d, 


** All the synonyms of laughable, droll, and humorous may well be applied to 
these. There is something peculiarly tickling in the unsuspecting turns of 
expression to be found on every page.” —Atheneum, 


IRISH INDUSTRIES. By J. Bowles Daly, LL.D. 


1 vol., cloth, 63. 


MARRIAGE and HEREDITY; or, Some Aspects of 


Social Evolution. By J. F. Nispet. 1 vol., cloth, 63. 


Price 2s. 
MISER FAREBROTHER. By B. L. Farjeon. 
The NUN’S CURSE. By Mrs. Riddell. 
Price 1s. 
HIS OTHER SELF. By E. J. Goodman, Author of 
* Too Curious.” [Newt week. 


AT the ELEVENTH HOUR. By E. T. Pickering. 
WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 
Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and post-free :— 


1, RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At greatly reduced prices, 


2. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half-bound in Sets or Separately. 


3. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


Books shipped to all parts of the world at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 





30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
2 King Street, Cheapside; and 241 Brompton Road, S.W. 


PSTAIRBRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on — to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 PaJl Mall East, S.W. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 

—Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. Two hundred and fifty 
rooms. Right lawn-tennis courte, Large swimming-bath, Private baths, 
Descriptive tariff of MANAGER, 
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OOD MORNING! 


HAVE YOU 
- USED 


PEARS SOAP? 


Its agreeable perfume, beautiful appearance, and 





soothing properties, commend it as the 
greatest luxury of the toilet. 





Fair white hands. 
Bright clear complexion. 


Soft healthful skin. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE DELICATE SKIN OF LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
AND ALL SENSITIVE TO THE WEATHER. 








Mdme. ADELINA PATTI. Mrs. LANGTRY. Mdme. MARIE ROZE MAPLESON. 


“T have found Pears’ Soap matchless for the hands “T have much pleasure in stating that I have used “For preserving the complexion, keeping the skin 
and complexion.” : Pears’ Soap for some time, and I prefer it to any | soft, free from redness and roughness, and the hands 
(Signed), other,”* (Signed), in nice condition, Pears’ is the finest Soap in the 

ADELINA PATTI, LILLIE LANGTRY. world,” (Signed), MARIE ROZE. 





Sir ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., late President of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, writes, in the “ Journal 
of Cutaneous Medicine :’— The use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in health, to maintain 
its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling into wrinkles. ..... PEARS is a name engraven on the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant; and Pears’ Soap is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most 
refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


PEARS’ SOAP is sold everywhere in Tablets, 1s, each. Larger sizes, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. (The 2s, 6d. Tablet is 
perfumed with Otto of Roses.) A smaller Tablet, unscented, is sold at 6d. Insist on having PEARS’, as injurious imitations 
are often substituted for extra gain, even by dealers who would be thought “respectable,” some of whom attract the 
public into their shops or stores by marking PEARS’ SOAP at LESS than COST PRICE, and then recommend some 
rubbish on which they get a large profit. 


—_ 








Lonpon; Printed by Jonn CamPBELL, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Spectator ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 17th, 1889, 
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